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Tht Children's Keii'slm'per, Week Ending Augnst it, i<)ST 



Every Wednesday—Threepence 



FOUNDED BY ARTHUR MEE No. 1690, August 11, 1951 


ON THE TRMl OF 
' EARTHQUAKES 

An absent-minded professor at work 

An A.mcilean expert on earthquakes, Professor Beno Gutenberg, 
has gone to Turkey to advise the Turks which areas of their 
country are most liable to earthquakes. This will enable them 
to avoid potentially shaky sites when planning new dams, and 
factories, and.other big buildings. The professor’s thoughts are 
now, says his wife, “anywhere from ten to 400 miles below the 
surface of the earth.” 


Professor Gute.nberg has been 
studying earthqu.'.kes since 1930, 
and Mrs. Gutenberg says bis scien¬ 
tific interest in tlio.ni is so intense 
that it sometimes makes him 
absent-minded. 

An example of this occurred in 
1933 when Einstein visited him at 
the California Institute of Techno¬ 
logy, Pasadena, to discuss seismo¬ 
logy, the science of earthquakes. 

7he two learned men walked to 
and fro across the college campus 
(quadr-angle) talking earthquakes. 
The students seemed to be rather 
excited and were shouting as they 
hurried out of the buildings, but 
the two professors vvere too in¬ 
terested in their discussion to 
notice students' games. 

JUST BENEATH TIIESl 

Then someone ran up to them 
and exclaimed, “Don't yoti ktiow 
there's an earthquake on'.’’’ -• 

The two stood still and were stir- 1 
prised'to find ih.e earth trembling 
at their feet. 

“It was the biggest earthquake I 
have ever experienced,” said Pro¬ 
fessor Gutenberg afterwards. "But 
W'c were too absorbed in seismo¬ 
logy to notice it.” 

However, when the Professor is 
on the trail of earthquakes with his 
ingenious instruments, none can 
escape his eagle eye. He'is head 
of the Seismological Laboratory at 
the Pasadena Institute, and has 
instruments so delicate that when 
they are set up in a school they 
record the steps of children leav¬ 
ing their classes. (This would be 
useful for the Head, for it would 
alkrw him to observe that the 
Lower Fourth are not late for their 
maths class!) 

CHECK ON TRAINS 

At another of his stations, 
Owens Valley, Professor Guten¬ 
berg can tell by his instruments 
whether the trains are running on 
time: but he i.s glad only two 
trains a day pass through the 
valley—he is more concerned with 
what goes on under them. 

The deeper an earthquake's 
origin, he says, the more quickly 
will it be recorded at a distance. 
Thus, if an earthquake began ten 
miles below the surface in New 
Zealand it would be recorded 20 
minutes later by a seismograph in 
Spain, whereas if it began 300 
miles down its waves would take 
only 19 minutes to reach Spain. 

After tracking down suspected 
wobbly places in Lurkey the Pro¬ 


fessor is to perform the same 
service for Isr.ael. Both countries 
lie along one of the world’s two 
major “seismic belts.” Theirs runs_ 
through the Himalayas and Asia 
Minor to Spain and Portugal. It 
was on this belt that the Assam 
earthquake occurred last year, and 
also the most severe earthquake 
known to man, that of Lisbon in 
1755, which set the waters of lakes 
surging even as far north as Scot¬ 
land and Scandinavia. 

The vvorld's other seismic belt is 
round the Pacific Ocean, and in¬ 
cludes part of the west coast of 
North America, Japan, and the 
Philippines. 

Professor Gutenberg's investiga¬ 
tions are being sponsored by 
Unesco, as part of their pro¬ 
gramme of technical assistance for 
tlie economic development of the 
less prosperous countries. 


TIES 

While waiting on Maidenhead 
Station during a holiday in 
England, the honorary colonel of 
the Royal Rhodesi.i Regiment 
noticed a small boy eyeing him 
with curiosity. Then he became 
aware of the reason for the lad’s 
interest—they were wearing tics 
of identical colours. The colonel, 
whose tie was in his regimental 
colours, asked the youngster what 
tie he was wearing and learnt 
that it was that of Newbury Gram¬ 
mar School. 

The incident had interesting and 
pleasant results; but quite the 
most happy sequel is that the 
Royal Rhodesia Regiment has 
decided to present annually two 
medals to be awarded respectively 
to the best senior and junior 
N.C.O.s in the school's cadet force. 

■ ■ 

AS THE FISH CLIMB 

Fish ladders have been built by 
the North of Scotland Hydro¬ 
electric Power Board to enable fish 
to by-pass high falls over which 
they could never leap. 

Starling from low levels the 
ladders comprise a series of 
shallows leading iipw'ards into 
deep pools in which the fish can 
rest. , 

Great windows have been set in 
the sides of sections on the Pit¬ 
lochry project so that the fish can 
be seen mounting the ladders. 

Electric eyes count the fish as 
they enter the dams. 



CHARTING AUSTRALIAN WATERS 


MONKEYS EXCHANGED 
FOR BIBLES 

Sellers of Bibles face strange 
adventures in remote parts of the 
world. One of them had to sail 
and paddle his canoe for eight 
days up a Brazilian river to reach 
the next village, and when he 
arrived he found the people too 
poor to pay for the. books in 
money. Instead, they gave him five 
monkeys, three parrots, ten croco¬ 
dile skins, ten baskets of meal 
from manioc root, 30 fowls, and 
300 eggs! 

This story is told in the Bible 
Society’s shilling report (The 
Glorious Liberty), which tells of 
the wonderful work in 1950, when 
it produced about 6,500,000 
volumes of the Scriptures in 798 
Languages. 


H.M.A.S. Warrego has sailed 
from Sydney on a six-month. 
1'7,000-mile cruise to survey Aus¬ 
tralian territorial waters. 

In the Gulf of Carpentaria, the 
Warrego . will survey shipping 
channels for the first time since 
Matthew Flinders prepared his 
charts of the area about 150 years 
ago. 

On the main channel, -about 
halfway betw'een Thursday Island 
and Dar\W'in, she will chart a shoal 
which a merchant captain reported 
was covered by only five fathoms. 
In the same locality she will mark 
a wreck, the mast of which has 
been seen above low-water level. 

Before the war it v\'as estimated 
that it would take 100 years 
to survey , Australian territorial 
w-vVers, but science has since made 


it possible to reduce the estimate 
to 25 years. 

The principal aids in speeding 
up survey work are the echo- 
sounder, which has replaced the 
old slow method of taking soiuid- 
ings by lead and line, and Asdic, 
\vhich, detecting submerged objects 
on either side, makes it possible to 
cover a wide channel in a single 
run. 
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RICH NATIONS HELP 
THEIR NEIGHBOURS 

Since the war much has been said about the need for technical 
^ assistance to under-developed countries. This- need is 
obvious when we remember that by far the greater number of the 
world’s inhabitants are unable to enjoy the benefits which modern 
science in industry, agriculture, education, and health services 
could put at the disposal of every human being. 

, It is not surprising, therefore, that the great demoeratic 
Powers are all stressing the importance of such work. 


Several schemes to assist the 
less - developed countries are 
already in existence. The most 
important of them are ‘ the 
Colombo Plan (covering the 
countries of South-East Asia, and 
recently discussed in the GN), the 
Point Four Programme developed 
by the Americans, and the United . 
Nations Technical Assistance 
Programme. 

A recently-published special 
U.N. survey tells how such techni¬ 
cal help is being rendered. This 
may be help in tapping under¬ 
ground water in a desert, or in 
organising a tax collection, or 
advice on the best method of 
haulage in inland waters. These 
and similar problems arise in great 
numbers—year in, year out. 

. WORK FOR EXPERTS 

When a difficult problem arises 
the country concerned appeals to 
the special Technical Assistance 
Board of the U.N. In due course 
the Board sets the aid in motion. 
Experts are consulted and called 
in to serve, often thousands of 
miles away from their homes. 

Plans are made, compared, and 
adjusted. But always, of course, 
money must be found to pay for 
the work done. It is estimated 
that in the coming year the cost of 
expert advice alone will cost the 
United Nations £1,000,000. An 
example of the kind of assistance 
supplied is described on page one 
of this issue. 

U.N, technical assistance, how¬ 
ever, is not restricted to hir¬ 
ing experts from industrialised 
countries alone—and rightly so. 


A still better idea is behind the 
scheme ; the gist of this is not only 
to have some technically difficult 
work done in a remote part of the 
globe, but also to get citizens of 
the needy countries themselves to 
do the job. 

To prepare such people requires 
educational facilities of the highest 
order. These exist in such 
countries as Britain, America, 
France, Switzerland, and Sweden. 
But there again it is a question of 
funds. 

It is good to know, therefore, 
that this year some £500,000 wilt 
be spent on technical scholarships 
and about the same sum for 
technical information conferences. 

Students from under-developed 
countries will take advantage of 
both these services and it is hoped 
that as time passes more and more 
young people will return to their 
native countries well-trained to run 
the complex economies of modern 
nations. 

AID FOR PERSIA 

An example of how much is yet 
to be done is supplied by Persia. 
•In recent months Persia has asked 
the United Nations to send an 
economic adviser and experts in 
road construction, railways, tele¬ 
communications, radio and postal 
services, port administration, cot¬ 
ton, silk, knitwear and jute in¬ 
dustries, and electrical power 
development. Eighteen scholar¬ 
ships have been granted to Persian 
students in such fields as taxation, 
public administration, statistics, 
textiles, oil engineering, telephone 
services, and agriculture. 


FARM MACHINERY 
IN TOWN 

A working combihe harvester is 
the centre-piece of the reopened 
exhibition of agricultural imple¬ 
ments at the Science Museum, 
South Kensington. 

Among other full-size machines 
are Bell’s reaper of 1826 and the 
first farm tractor driven by an 
internal combustion engine, the 
Ivel farm tractor of 1902. 

At present the exhibition deals 
only with arable farming. To the 
many exhibits illustrating early 
farming nearly 100 models show¬ 
ing modern developments have 
been added. 

Britain’s farming is the most 
mechanised in the world, having 
13,000 combine harvesters at work 
and 300,000 tractors. Our agricul¬ 
ture employs nearly 1,000,000 
people. 

CLEANER SANDS 

A machine for making the sea¬ 
side safer is in use in America. It 
travels over the sand and loads the 
top ten inches into a screen which 
sorts out tins and pieces of glass ; 
then it tips the cleaned sand back 
on the shore. 


MAKING AN OLD 
SCREEN NEW 

Experts are hard at work carry¬ 
ing out fepairs to the splendid 
15th-century screen in the church 
at Barton Turf, on the Norfolk 
Broads. The screen, one of the 
finest in the county, has been dam¬ 
aged by the death-watch beetle. 

The final stage of the work wilt 
be the expert cleaning and treat¬ 
ment of paintings on the panels, 
including a rare portrait of Henry 
the Sixth in a yellow robe. 


PRIME MINISTER 
WITH AN AXE 

Sir George Leveson-Gower, who 
recently passed on at the age of 93, 
was once Mr. Gladstone’s private 
secretary, and he loved to recall 
anecdotes about the great man. 

One of them concerned Glad¬ 
stone’s visits to the Surrey home of 
Sir George’s father. 

“Gladstone,” he said, “would 
always ask if there were any trees 
on the estate which needed felling. 
He would cut them down with an 
axe, really enjoying the hard work. 
He said it was the finest form of 
exercise he knew.” 


■A 

AUSTRAIM .FUniY 
R0Bli\'S0A'\ 

A modern Swiss Family RoLV,’’; 
son adventure has come to two 
girls who live with their mother 
and father, the Revd. John Robin¬ 
son, of Australia, on Nauru 
Island in the Pacific. 

They have just spent six weeks 
on the neighbouring Ocean Island. 
Their meals were served on large 
pal.m leaves, and the bread was 
made of sugar, potatoes, rice, salt 
water, and flour, baked in a drum 
buried in the hot earth. They sat 
round on the sandy floor of their 
palm-thatched hut and watched 
dances performed in their Tionour. 

Mrs. Robinson opened a new 
church built by the islanders, and 
Mr. Robinson christened 16 babies 
in it. So glad were the islanders to 
see while children on the island 
that they crowned them with 
flowers, and gave each a mat, a 
fan, and p basket. 


CHILDREN A-WHEEL 



Two Ccrnian girls give a display, 
of exercises on gyro-wheels at a 
children’s festival in Berlin. 


WEALTH FROM WASTE 

It is just about 50 years since 
Bradford began to extract products 
from wool grease and embarked 
upon a profitable and useful addi¬ 
tion to its trade in wool. One fifth 
of the world's wool production 
passes through Bradford, and in 
1901 sulphuric acid was first used 
to precipitate the grease from 
waste water. 

Now as many as 14 valuable bi¬ 
products are obtained from this 
grease waste; for instance, all 
the oil grease used by British Rail¬ 
ways comes from Bradford. 

The sales of these bi-products 
of waste from (he .wool in¬ 
dustry amounted lo £320,000 last 
year, and altogeihcr more, than 
£4,000,000 has been made from 
this source. 


.RED INDL4NS ARE WHITER 

It would appear that the Red 
Indians are turning almost as pale 
as the Palefaces. Indians taken' on 
for a new film. Warpath, have had 
to have redjnake-up applied. 

Possibly the Red Man is losing 
colo'ur because he docs not spend 
so much lime cut of doors as his 
ancestors. 
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■News From Everywhere 


FISHING FESTIVAL 
An international angling contest 
isheld on August 25 on a 
20-mite Vtrelch of the Thames near 
Reading. 'Jt^ will be the anglers’, 
conlribulion Y.o the Festival of 
Britain. ' ’"v, 

Mr. John Hnmpso^of Preston, 
has motor-cycled from^'-john o’ 
Groats to Land’s End, a dj'jtance 
of approximately 900 miles, in the 
record time of 19 hours 49 minutes. 
The previous fastest time was 
24 hours 7 minutes. 

British cycle and motor-cycle 
exporls for the first six months of 
this year earned £19,734,642 ; the 
sum was £15,288,502 in the same 
period in 1950. 

A plaque has been placed on the 
wall of the cottage at Lossiemouth 
where the late Mr. James Ramsay 
Macdonald, first Labour Prime 
Nlinister of Britain, was born 85 
years ago.' > 

Catch of the season 
' While fishing in the River Trent 
at Cliflon, near Nottingham, Fred 
Grecnsmiih hooked and landed the 
pair of spectacles he had lost while 
fishing in the same place last* 
September. 

A complete clocking-in system 
has been set up for the 5000 people 
who work in the Vatican City but 
live in Rome. The workers clock 
in at the various gates by which 
they enter the city. 

The Ford Foundation has made 
a grant of about £569,000 to the 
Free University of Berlin. The 
greater part of the money will be 
spent on the building of a library 
and lecture hall. 

BOOST FOR BRITAIN 

An exhibition recording the 
achievements of Britain and her 
people has been opened in New 
York Public Library. 

Although British turbines and 
generating plant will be used, the 
contract to carry out the damming 
and power station project in the 
Snowy Mountains, New South 
Wales, has been awarded lo the 
firm of Selmers, of Oslo, Norway. 

Animals in Art is the subject of 
this year’s competition set by Our 
Dumb Friends’ League for its 
junior members. They are invited 
to make a drawing or painting of 
any kind of animal, bird, fish, or 
reptile. Each entry costs 6d. 


A scientific and cultural history 
of mankind is to be written over a 
period of five years under the 
direction of an international com¬ 
mission set up by Unesco. 

The Royal Humane Society’s 
certificate for bravery has been 
awarded to Charles Denne, aged 
70, of Wye, Kent, for saving two 
people from drowning in the Stour. 

A special United Nations Troop 
of boys of every nationality is 
a.rtcnding tlic Scouts Jamboree in 
Anstrirl. They are all sons of 
U.N. employees at Lake Success. 

School's 400 years 

Louth- Grammar School has just 
celebrated its fourth centenary. 
John Smith, first Governor of 
Virginia, the Arctic explorer Sir 
John Franklin, and Alfred Lord 
Tennyson v,'ere all scholars there. 

More than 46 million trees 
covering 24,345 acres were planted 
last year, in Scotland, which now 
has more than a quarter of a 
million acres of forestry planta¬ 
tions. 

Men of The Buffs (Royal East 
Kent Regiment) are this month 
sharing guard duties outside Buck¬ 
ingham Palace with the 1st Cold¬ 
stream Guards. 

Tunnels are now open between 
Jarrow and Howdon for pedes¬ 
trians and cyclists. Their con¬ 
struction cost £833,000. 

DRESSING A "WELL 

The Derbyshire village of Eyam, 
where the Black Plague broke out 
in 1665, plans to celebrate Festival 
Year by reviving the old custom 
of well-dressing on Wakes Satur¬ 
day, August 25, and by restoring 
the st^fks on the village green. 

The sails of Heckington Mill, 
Lincolnshire, the last eight-sailed 
mill in England, and a well-known 
Fen landmark, are to be replaced 
by an engine. 

Mrs. Geoffrey Gibbs, of Clifton 
Hampden, Oxfordshire, has been 
appointed Deputy Chief Com¬ 
missioner, Girl Guides, a new post 
created to relieve the work of the 
Chief Commissioner. 

The John Ashley, a. 61-foot 
motor fishing vessel, has been con- 
vet ted into a mission ship with a 
resident chaplain and a crew of 
three for use between London and 
Rochester. 






MY ROLINX IS THE ENVY 
OF EVERYONE! 


A PENCIL BOX THAT’S 
GUARANTEED, 

IS SOMETHING THAT 


THE 


YOU REALLY 
NEED ! 


^oUmx 

PENCIL 

BOX 

THE PENCIL EOX WITH THE 
ROLL TOP LID. 


Obtainable from Stationers, Toy 
Shops or Stores. 



Comp/ete with 
Contents. ' 


Soh DIstriboiors: ARTHUR RODGERS. LTD., 10. OXFORD STREET. EARLESTOWN. LANCS. 
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London Interlude 

Chief A. Soctan of Nigeria, who is on a good will mission to 
this country/, has a word with a Metropolitan policeman. 
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PRECIOUS STONES 
ON THE SHORE 

Every boy and girl on a seaside 
holiday has a chance of finding a 
real ‘'treasure,” for our shores, 
particularly the shingly beaches, 
abound in precious stones. 

Whitby jet is world-famous, and 
is still extensively used in the 
making of brooches and beads. On 
the Scottish and Welsh coasts and 
across the Irish Sea in County 
Down the cairngorm or topaz can 
be found. 

The moss-agate is often passed 
unrecognised, yet this stone, in 
appearance a rather dull green-and- 
white pebble, is quite valuable. 
When cut it shows a pattern of 
delicate tracery like a fern or moss. 
Other precious stones that may be 
found on our shores include onyx, 
hornstone, and chalcedony, a kind 
of quartz. 


THE VOICE OF 
BIG BEN 

Big Ben, like the people who 
listen to its chiming, sometimes 
suffers from the cold. On these 
occasions the rubber on the 
hammers of the chimes has 
hardened and caused the familiar 
peal to sound dull in tone. 

Now a new sort of rubber has 
been substituted, a type which has 
been tested both in the tropics and 
in the Arctic and has been proved 
immune to variations in tempera¬ 
ture. So in future the voice of 
Big Ben will ring out with never a 
dull moment. 


MOTIILR OF T[!C YEAR 

New Zealand’s only woman 
Cabinet Minister, the Ha#> Mrs. 
Hilda Ross, has received the award 
of “New Zealand’s Mother of 
the Year ” from the American 
Mothers’ Committee.' 

Mrs. Ross, who has two sons 
and four grandchildren, represents 
the City of Hamilton in the New 
Zealand Parliament and is Minister 
for the Welfare of Women and 
Children. This means that she 
has about two-thirds of the 
Dominion's population to look 
after. 


THREE MOUNTAINS 
IN ONE DAY 

An extraordinary climbing feat 
was achieved the other weekend 
when five members belonging to 
the Lochaber (Inverness-shire) 
Mountaineering Club stood on the 
summits of Ben Nevis, Scafell, and 
Snowdon within 24 hours. They 
used a car, of course, to get, to the 
mountains. 

The climbers left the top of Ben 
Nevis at midnight, reached the top 
of Scafell by eleven the next morn¬ 
ing, the top of Snowdon before 
eleven the same night, and arrived 
back at Fort William by two the 
next morning. 


TWO DRIVERS 

The entry of Acrise Young 
Farmers’ Club in a Folkestone 
carnival procession was headed by 
a steam traction engine with a 
history. On the, front were the 
Union Jack and the flag of the 
Union of South Africa, com- 
mem.orating the fact that this par¬ 
ticular traction engine was used in 
the South African War. In that 
campaign it was driven by Albert 
Pegden; in the procession the 
driver was his son John. 


HONOURING JAMES 
HARGREAVES 

A- plaque is to be placed on the 
cottage at Stanhill, near Oswald- 
twistle, Lancs, where in 1166 
James Hargre.aves first erected his 
spinning jenny, which revolu¬ 
tionised the. cotton industry. 

The plaque will be part of the 
Hargreaves Memorial Fund, which 
in the main will be used to estab¬ 
lish scholarships for students in the 
textile industry. 


BREAKIAG BOWrY A BARRIER 

A machine designed to enable 
conversation to be carried on with 
deaf and blind people has been 
demonstrated in London. The 
machine translates letters on a key¬ 
board into braille. 

A deaf and blind authoress 
understood messages after a few 
minutes’ practice, and others were 
able to “listen” to speeches. 


STORIED STONE 

The Staffordshire town of Stone 
has been celebrating the 700th 
anniversary of its market charter, 
granted by Henry the Third. 

This town has a long history. 
Roman coins dating a.d. 249 have 
been found there. In the seventh 
century the Mercian King Wulf- 
here put his two sons to death 
there after they had 'oeen converted 
to Christianity by St. Chad. 

■ Stone’s best known sons were 
the landscape artist Peter de Wint, 
and Nelson’s great leader. Admiral 
of the Fleet Earl St. Vincent. 


STAMPS FOR A 
GOOD CAUSE 

All who find stamp-collecting an 
absorbing hobby will be interested 
in the series issued by the Hospital 
of St. John and St. Elizabeth, 
London. 

These are big stamps with excel¬ 
lent reproductions of famous 
palaces, cathedrals, ships, railway 
engines, aeroplanes, and sports¬ 
men of this country. The stamps 
arc only 2d. each ; and 24 stamps 
in each subject arc planned. The 
profits from the sale of them will 
go to the hospital. 

Attached to letters sent abroad 
—not, of course, as postage stamps 
—these attractive little pictures 
‘would h-ave the effect of promoting 
interest in Britain as a tourist 
centre. In albums they make a 
fine array. 

If the idea proves popular, 
collecloi'S will have found some¬ 
thing new to seek, and at the same 
time to help a good cause. 


HUMAN MAP 

A human map of our islands 
was one of the most striking 
features of the fortnight’s Festival 
celebrations at Lowestoft, It w'as 
composed of 2000 schoolchildren. 

Colutnns of boys and girls 
marched on to the Denes Oval, a 
big open space near the sea, and 
gradually wove a complicated pat¬ 
tern. In due course the map took 
shape, and there was great 
applause from the thousands of 
onlookers when another mass of 
children suddenly sat on the grass 
to form the words Festival of 
Britain. 


TRISTAN DA CUNHA 
GROWS RICH 

Tristan da Cunha's crayfish can¬ 
ning factory is a great success. 

The fishermen of this re.mole 
island can now earn as much as 
ten shillings a day, and this is 
wealth to men who used to rely a 
great deal on charitable gifts from 
passing steamers. 

Now the islanders are able to 
order what they w.ant from Cape 
Town, their purchases being sent 
over on the fish factory vessel 
which calls regularly. 


COVENTRY RISING 
AGAIN 

The Coventry Grammar School 
of King Henry VIII, founded 'in 
1545, was among the buildings 
destroyed when the city was 
blitzed. But it has been completely 
rebuilt, and the final section, the 
new hail, was recently dedicated 
and opened. 

it was an event which' will long 
be rcme.mbered not only by the 
I COO boys and their masters, but 
by the Chairman of the Governors 
who was actually a pupil at the 
school when the previous building 
was opened in 1885. 

The hall has since been used for 
the competition open to architects 
to find the most suitable design for 
the new Coventry Cathedral. So 
numerous are the entries that it has 
taken nearly a mile and a half 
of screening to display- them. 
Assessors are now making their 
final selections. 


AMERICA’S FIRST 
COTTON MILL 

The first cptton mill established 
in America, at Pawtucket in Rhode 
Island in 1790, has become a 
museum commemorating the be¬ 
ginning of the cotton textile 
industry in America. 

Tile mill was established by 
Samuel Slater, who went out to 
America after being apprenticed 
to Jedediah Strutt, ^inventor of the 
ribbed stocking-frame, and his 
partner. Sir Richard Arkwright, in 
Belpcr, Derbyshire. It contains a 
fine collection of early textile 
machinery. 



Cementing a Friendship 

Mrs. Eniilie Life, retiring headmistress of a school at Chenies, 
ISucks, is having a house huilt; and a warm corner of it will 
he where her 168 former pupils have each laid a brick. Each 
brick hears the pupil’s name. 


UNLIMITED REALISM 

but limited numbers! 

f >”! 



Dinky Toys are true to life — but 
today the metal from which they 
are made is urgently needed for 
the real thing. Look after your 
collection. To vary it, swap 
models with your friends until 
new ones are in the shops. 



DIMICY TOYS 


MADE IN ENGLAND BY MECCANO LIMITED 
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SCHOOL FOIINDEO 
ON FISH 

Tti the little American village 
of Day East, in the State of 
Maine, a school of alewife fish 
is helping to build a £20,000 
school. 

This summer the alewife—a 
kind of herring—has been swarm¬ 
ing up the Orland River in vast 
numbers. American food-stores 
like the alewife, with its sea-salty 
taste. Filleted and pickled, the 
alewife is a favourite delicacy on 
American tables, and the proceeds 
of this season’s catch mean a new 
school for Day East. 

The romance of the alewife 
began with the early settlers in 
Maine, who noticed that the 
Orland River was a favourite 
spawning ground for the fish 
which, when they had grown up 
in the Atlantic returned to the 
river where they were born. 

FOOD AND FORTUNE 

Millions of them each year— 
averaging a pound each—give 
food and fortune to the towns of 
the Maine coast. But the early 
settlers, thankful for the food 
which the alewife provided, made 
the fisheries into a public trust 
from which the profits must go 
to the general good of the com¬ 
munities. 

Day East thh year c,a'tight 
10,500 bushels of alewives, and 
made a good profit for their new 
school. Villagers are entitled by 
ancient ordinance to buy a fish 
for half a cent. 


Build this magnificent ^ 

PIRATE „ 
GALLEON ^ » 

ALL FOR 



including Cannon, Pireteg, 
Treasure Chest, Barrel, etc* 


Let the Skall and CroMfaoset Fiy ! 

All In FULL COLOUE'-this Medallion cut-oxit 
•Vook contains full set of parts to build a rigid 
antf realistic 14' Pirate Galleon. 

A trim vessel, fit to sail the high seas of the 
’■ drawing-roomi 

And build and operate 
this model 


DOUBLE-DECKER 



A working scale model lOJ in. long, complete 
with Belisha Beacons, bus queue, stop sign, 
policeman, and pedestrians, easily 
iiFAde up from complete set of coloured 
parts with the simple instruction.^ 
ill' this ^Medallion Cut-out Book, 

From Booksellers 2/9 each, or if 
difficult 31- post free from: 

MSDALilOH PRESS LTD. 

(DepL D4), 5 Dpwgate Hill, London E.C.4 

IcXeiihone; CEN 5329. 


WILLING VICTIMS 



These two young people of Northleach in Gloucc.stershirc 
enjoyed their stay in the stoeks during the 15th-century fair 
held in the town. Above them is the old pillory. 



Eighteen-year-oId Pamela Bridges played the part of a scold 
in a pageant of English history which was staged at Hampton 
Court, Middlesex,—and was ducked in the river every day'. 


REVISING RUSSIA’S NEW TESTAMENT 


A committee of Russian scholars 
in Paris are revising the New 
Testament, for the Bible still in 
use in Russian churches contains 
passages in the classical Slavonic 
language which modern young 
Russians, brought up outside the 
church, do not understand. 

When the work is finished, in 
about three years’ time, it will be 
published by the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, who hope 
that by then it may be possible to 
distribute this revised version. At 
present the Society are not allowed 
to sell any of their books in the 
Soviet Union. 

Slavonic was one of the first of 
the vulgar tongues of the people 
into which the Bible was trans¬ 
lated. This early Slavonic version 
is said to have been made in the 
second half of the ninth century 
for the benefit of. Slavs in Thessa- 
lonica and neighbouring regions. 

During the following centuries 
it was revised from time to time. 
A copy of a 1581 Russian edition 
which belonged to Ivan the Ter¬ 
rible is in the British Museum, 
having been brought to England by 


Sir Jerome Horsey, Queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s agent at the Russian court. 
He wrote on its title page; “This 
Bibell in the Sclauonian tonge had 
owt of the emperowrs librari. Jer, 
Horsey, 1581.” He does not state 
whether he had Ivan the Terrible’s 
permission. 

In 1812 Tsar Alexander allowed 
the publication of a Bible in 
modern Russian, on the under¬ 
standing that it was not used in 
churches. A Russian Bible Society 
was formed, but this,was dissolved 
in 1826, after which the British and 
Foreign Bible Society look up the 
work of spreading the Scriptures in 
the Russian Empire. 


FASHION IN PIGS 

Ireland is to launch a campaign 
in favour of white pigs; the black 
pig is in disfavour, and so is the 
spotty pig. 

Overseas customers have a pre¬ 
ference for white pigs, so the large 
black pig of the Irish cottager is 
to give way to the paleface brand 
until the fashion in porkers 
changes again.. 
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FATHER OF AERONAUTICS 

A STATUE of Sir George Cayley, who has been called the Father 
of Aeronautics, has been unveiled at Scarborough, which is 
only a few miles from his old home, Brompton, where he was 
born in 1773. Cayley was a boy when the world was talking of 
exploits of the Montgolfiers and their gas balloon and he grew 
up interested in all new developments in science. 


Sir George Cayley’s main in¬ 
terest was aerial navigation, as it 
was then called, and throughout 
his life he jotted down his ideas on 
this subject in a series of note¬ 
books. In one of the last of these 
he wrote: You, whom it may con¬ 
cern when I am gone, may find the 
seeds of thought in these scrawls. 

Cayley was sure a navigable 
balloon was possible if it was made 
in the right shape, and was big 
enough to lift an engine with a 
propeller to provide the power. 

FISH-SHAPED AIRSHIP 

So he designed such an air¬ 
ship, making drawings of its 
structure and its engine, and laying 
down the principles which must 
govern both. In shape it was to 
resemble a fish, with a cod’s head 
and a mackerel’s tail, and the gas¬ 
bag was to be divided into com- 
•parlments ‘Tike the stomach of a 
leech.” 

It is interesting to note that 
Cayley doubted the suitability of a 
steam-engine as a motive power, 
and wrote of some future engine 
driven by explosions of gas. 


Cayley also experimented on his 
Yorkshire moors with a gliding 
plane, and there is a story that his 
coachman, having come down with 
a thud after being airborne, pro¬ 
tested: If you please, Sir George, 
I was hired to drive, not to fly! 

In these dgys of the helicopter a 
model which Cayley made is not 
without interest. It consists of 
two corks into each of which are 
inserted four feathers slightly in¬ 
clined like the sails of a windmill 
but in opposite directions in each 
set. The corks are linked by a rod 
round the upper part of which the 
string of a bow is wound. When 
released, the corks revolve and the 
model rises in the air. 

Cayley also found out theoretic¬ 
ally that the old idea of a plane 
with flapping wings was of no use, 
but that progress through The air 
depended on the angle of the 
plane’s surface and the supporting 
power the plane received from air 
pressure as it was propelled along. 

Sir George Cayley died in 1857, 
long before his ideas could be put 
into practice. 


CONQUEST OF THE AIR 


H.ow wonderful a thing is Flight! 
Where and how did - it begin? 
While it is not possible to supply 
the complete answer, the Natural 
History Museum, South Kensing¬ 
ton, has succeeded in giving a very 
clear and vivid explanation of its 
origin and evolution. Two related 
sections recently opened—The 
Conquest of the Air, and Birds in 
Flight—set forth a fascinating 
story well worth the space it takes 
to tell. 

From fossilised remains it is 
possible to visualise the earliest 
flying creatures winging their way 
through the air nearly 200 million 
years ago. With the development 
of feathers, still something of a 
mystery, these prehistoric creatures 
were for the first time in a position 
to experiment in controlled flight, 
and the Museum has built up the 
story of the progress achieved in 
natural flight from these early 
reptiles to the birds of today. 

Studying these scale models, 
wing sections, and photographs 
taken of actual bird flights iri wind 
tunnels, it is easy to realise why 
the aircraft designer first went to 
bird life for inspiration. Those 
readers who saw the film First of 
the Few some years ago will recall 
how success came to the designer 
of the Spitfire after he had spent 
hours lying on (he cliffs watching 
the graceful evolutions of the sea¬ 
gulls—almost identical in the case 
of the bird and the bird-man. 

It is this similarity at almost 
every point which strikes the 
visitor to the Museum so forcibly. 

The skeleton of a bird as-of a 
plane is adapted to support the 
body either in the air or on the 
ground. 

Flying momentum is gained 
by a short run and a pov,'erful 
push off—with birds by their 


legs, and with planes by their 
engines. 

The tail in both cases is used 
to give stability and balance. 

The wings of both bird and 
plan%can be adjusted for rapid 
flight, taking off, soaring, glid¬ 
ing, and landing. 

There is even a similarity in the 
safety device provided by nature 
and copied by man, for a bird’s 
feathers have slots, as have a 
plane’s wings for stability. Then, 
too, there is a feather pocket under 
the bird’s wing which opens auto¬ 
matically as the bird gains flying 
speed. Its function is not yet fully 
understood but it may be compar¬ 
able to the flap of a plane which 
helps to prevent stalling. 

MIGRA'npN MYSTERY 

Alongside this most fascinating 
exhibit is another dealing with bird 
migration. This in turn raises a 
problem which still baffles natural¬ 
ists and scientists—how do birds 
navigate? How, for example, does 
the homing pigeon find its way back 
to its loft when released perhaps 
100 miles away, or how does the 
swallow after flying thousands of 
miles to sunny climes return the 
next summer to nest in the same 
spot as the previous year? 

A Canadian investigator has 
sho.wn that migrating ducks are de¬ 
flected from their course by radar 
beams, and his experiments have 
given rise to a theory that birds 
can detect minute electrical forces 
in the atmosphere. 

Latest experiments have' in¬ 
cluded the fitting of minute in¬ 
struments, weighing less than a 
quarter of a gram, to homing birds 
to determine the actual time spent 
in flight and from this to work out 
the probable course taken. 
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Fresh 


is New fork’s 




s 



Tn the hot steamy summer even- 
ings the citizens of greater 
New York rush by subway and 
overhead train to the cool of their 
suburban gardens. In the tall 
apartment houses of Manhattan 
they sit out on the fire escapes with 
their iced soft drinks and canned 
beer and find what air they can in 
tiis breathless city. Ten and 20 
floors below, where the traffic 
never ceases, the slot machines 
work continuously —■ automatic 
luggage deposits, the five-cent 
drink stands, the pay-as-you-enter 
buses, and the pay-as-you-take 
self-service cafes. 

Once you are used to the heat 
and the tempo you marvel at the 
wondeis of this second biggest city' 
in the world ; at the gran^nir of 
its arciiitecture, the opulence of its 
stores, and the apparent pros¬ 
perity of its inhabitants. 

New York today has 650 miles 
of waterfront, and this has con¬ 
tributed principally to its great¬ 
ness, for merchandise comes^hcre 
from all over the world. Few 
people realise that of the five 
boroughs of the city, only The 
Bron.s (named after Jonas Bronck, 
who settled there in 1641) is actu¬ 
ally situated on the American 
mainland. Manhattan and Rich¬ 
mond are both islands, and the 
other two. Queens and Brooklyn, 
•form part of Long Island. 

5^ Janhattan, the business and 
administrative centre, has a 
total area of only 22 square miles, 
of which every yard is precious. 
Here are located the city's famous 
skyscrapers, for expansion has of 
necessity been upward rather than 
outward. 

The islMd is a masterpiece of 
planned concentration, a mathe¬ 
matician’s delight. Apart from tfie 
oldest quarter of the city, founded 
by the Dutch as New Amsterdam 
in 1614 and renamed by the 
English after the Duke of York iiv 
1664, the whole area is divided into 
an orderly criss-cross of aVenues 
running.from north to south and 
streets from east to west. Neatly 
all of these are numbered rather 
than named. 

A New Yorker never directs 
you “first on the right, second on 
the left”; it is always “one block 
north, two blocks west.” 

New York is a city of superla¬ 
tives: the tallest building in the 





Times Square by n;ght, the heart of theatrelanil in the great American city. 


One is the Botanic Garden, which, 
apart from its own research work 
and world-famous plant collection, 
also operates a Children’s Garden 
where young people can manage 
their own plots and receive expert 
instruction. The other is the 
Children’s Museum, the first and 
largest of il.s kind in the world, 
where specially selected exhibits, 
film shows, and clubs are pro¬ 
vided for about half a million 
children every year. 

There are story hours, run by 
the librarians ; there is an Indian 
club where bows and arrows, and 
pots and baskets are constructed 
accordi:ig to primitive methods; 
there is a pet club where the 
museum’s collection of live 
animals can be handled and dis¬ 
cussed ; there is a book club which 
writes, edits, and publishes the 
Museum Gazette; and there are 
many other activities. During 
term-time school classes also 
attend the museum for special 
lectures and demonstrations. 

But now school is closed until 
September, and New York chil¬ 
dren talk only of camp—camp and 
camp lists. Blue jeans, tee shirts, 
and shorts are the order of the day 
for both boys and girls, and the 
shops do a roaring trade with their 
special camp departments. 

Summer camps here are rather 
grander affairs than the usual 
school camps in England, with 
names as romantic as possible— 
Lone Pine, Mohawk, Great Bear; 
the more Indian they sound, the 


better. Most of them are run 
commercially, some on luxury 
hotel lines, with riding, sw'imming, 
fishing, and every outdoor sport. 
Others are run by philanthropic 
organisations and cater for poorer 
children, or those who are physic¬ 
ally handicapped. One way or 
another most Nev/ York children 
hope to get away to ca.mp. 


'J’OMORROW I also leave the city, 
on the first stage of a bus 
journey that will take me right 
across the continent to California. 
I shall not be sorry to move into 
the country. In the deep canyons 
of New York, the sunlight blocked 
out by tall buildings and sky¬ 
scrapers. fresh air is the one com¬ 
modity I cannot find. 


art centre. 


A street artist at work in Greenwich Village, New York’s 


world, the largest office block, the 
biggest theatre. They even have 
what is said to be the biggest mort¬ 
gage in the world—for the Rocke¬ 
feller Centre, a magnificent group 
of skyscrapers occupying a com¬ 
plete block between 50th and 51st 
Streets, and housing offices, luxury 
shops, and Radio City. 

'J'he tallest building in the world 
is the Empire State Building, 
1250 feet high, with 85 floors of 
store and office'space and another 
16 forming an observation tower, 
from which on a clear day there is 
a 50-mile view of the city and its 
surroundings. k 

Equally on the grand scale are 
the giant department stores, v/here 
whole floors are devoted to clothes 
of a similar style, and to novelties 
ranging from fluorescent pyjamas 
and shoe-strings to plastic paddling 
pools and tins of cream that whip 
as you pour. Greeting cards 
cover every conceivable occasion, 
from appendix operations to full 
naarks in French. Though food 
and lodging are expensive, these 
things are comparatively cheap. 


This article on New York, 
city of wonders, comes from 
Sheila Godfrey, a young 
journalist who is travelling by 
iius right across America from 
East to West and recording 
her impressions of the vast 
country specially for C N 
readers. From time to time 
during her journey she will 
send further dispatches, re¬ 
flecting the vast American 
panorama of life as seen by 
an English girl. 


The children of New York 
probably fare as well as most city 
children. If, on the debit side, 
they have more than a reasonable 
share of artificial amusements 
(there is no official restriction on 
cinema-going, for example, no 
matter what the film), they are also 
well provided for in parks and play 
streets, and have fine schools and 
colleges and museums. 

Jn Brooklyn there arc two in¬ 
stitutions of particular interest. 


FABULOUS CuY—The skyscrapers of Manhattan seen across the river from Governor’s Island, 
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THE SPIRIT 
ENDURES 

W/e of this generation enjoy 
^ benefits which our great- 
grandparents would have 
thought incredible. We have 
also had to endure shocks 
they would have thought equal¬ 
ly incredible ; indeed, their 
pride would have been hurt 
at the mere suggestion that 
this powerful nation could ever 
be exposed on such a sea of 
troubles. ^ 

Yet could they return today 
they would find us with a 
pride no less deep than theirs, 
a pride born of endurance. 
For as the Archbishop of York 
said recently ; “ In times of 
emergency we can rise to 
great heights of heroism and 
self-sacrifice.” 

JN 1940 Britain looked like 
being wiped off the map. 
Proud France was shattered. 
Was it Britain’s turn next ? 
Her firm, calm answer should 
never be forgotten : “ We fight 
on.” 

The dauntless spirit that 
won the Battle of Britain is 
there all the time, in peace no 
less than war. The same 
deathless courage shown by 
the Gloucesters in Korea also 
inspired miners at Easington. 

“ should thank God for 
the British people,” 
said the Archbishop, and in 
years to come men in distant 
lands will still be saying it. 

Britain to itself, and all 
the world, doth rest but true. 


LEADERS OF YOUTH 
ARE WANTED 

^HE Minister of Education says 
-*• that before the war there 
were only 20 full-time wardens 
of community centres; now there 
are 200, as well as hundreds of 
youth club leaders. 

But many more are needed, 
young men and women who 
have had some experience of 
everyday working life, and feel 
the call 'to help the youth of 
Britain. Sympathetic and keen 
young people are wanted for this 
work ; there is no work more 
vital and none more rcw'arding 
in the finest sense of the word. 



Under the Editor’s Table 


PETER PUCK 
WANTS TO 
KNOW 

/ 

If umbrellas are 
overhead expenses 


Because the road was up buses 
had to take another route. Passen¬ 
gers found it diverting. 

Many- women decorate their own 
houses. Especially the pretty ones. 

BILLY BEETLE 


You can always tell a detective. 
But not always what he wants to 
know. 

A correspondent says comfort¬ 
able chairs make you fat. We 
thought they made you lean. 

A mother thinks her daughter is 
cut out to be a teacher. Ought to 
be a pattern to others. 

A writer says that all men 
should wear open-necked shirts. 
Otherwise they can’t get into them. 


TW-Q 
PlANlSTbi 
WANTED^ 


APPLY with 


~ I I 


i r 



Here’s to camping 

Cummer camps are in full 
swing. From hundreds of 
clubs, community centres, 
schools, and churches high- 
spirited youth has made for the 
open-air. 

It’s a great life under canvas, 
or in the caravan ; it’s a life that 
promises adventure. Anything 
may happen, and the best laid 
plans may go astray. But it’s all 
in the game, and everybody 
enjoys it even though no one 
sleeps, a wink on the first night. 

So here’s to camping and all 
the fun of it. 


How long is a lobster? 

o 

^Fhe precise length of a lobster 
would hardly seem a matter 
for the Law. Things are not 
always what they seem, however. 

The ,Sea Fishing Industry 
(Crabs and Lobsters) Order of 
1951 states that a lobster must 
be nine inches long before it 
may be caught. But fishermen 
are asking whether they should 
include the whisker on the end 
of the lobster’s tail in their 
measurement. 

The whisker is only about one 
eighth of an inch long, but it 
sometimes makes all the differ¬ 
ence to the fate (under the new 
Order) of a lobster. The Under¬ 
secretary of State for Scotland 
declares that the point can be 
settled only-in a court of law. 


At Lambeth Palace 



HALF A RESIDENT 

A REPORT recently presented to 
one of the London borough 
councils states that the maximum 
capacity of a women’s hostel 
is 2881! 

This seems to present quite a 
problem—unless, perhaps, there 
is a hole in the wall to accom¬ 
modate the 289th resident, so 
that one half remains outside. 

What a pity that officials 
should allow their zeal for 
mathematical accuracy to lead 
them into such absurdities! 


The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Dr. Geollrey Fisher, makes a 
young guest feel quite at home. 


LOOK AFTER THAT 
CYCLE 

"^^HEN schoolboys’ bicycles 
were inspected in a York¬ 
shire town recently it was found 
that ten per cent of them were 
completely unfit to be on thcv 
road, 40 per cent needed repair, 
and over 50 per cent were not 
even fitted with a bell. 

This grim slate of affairs is 
certa.inly not confined to that 
one town ; and it is sad to reflect 
that shining new bicycles which 
once inspired great pride should 
be so neglected. Young road- 
safety crusaders can set a 
splendid example by keeping 
their own machines in tip-top 
order, for, of course, every faulty 
bicycle in the country greatly 
increases the risk of accident. 


SOAP BUBBLE 

YyHEN.a schoolboy carelessly 
’’ leaves a figure out of a 
sum, he merely gets fewer marks. 
In business, dropping a figure 
may have surprising results. 

Not long ago an importer at 
Mombasa was astounded at the 
cheapness of soap in a German 
price list. He ordered 5000 tons 
of it—which is quite a lot of 
soap. 

The huge order caused con¬ 
sternation among local soap- 
makers ; it was feared that 
Germany had discovered some 
new cheap way of making soap. 

Investigation showed that a 
clerk in the German firm had 
merely left one figure out of the 
price list. 

The finest painter 

Who can paint 

Like Nature? Can imagination 
boast, 

Amid its gay creation, hues like 
hers? 

Or can it mix them with that 
matchless skill. 

And lose them in each other, as 
appears 

In every bud that blows? 

James Thomson 

Nature paints not 
In oils, but frescoes the great 
dome of heaven 

With sunsets, and the lovely 
forms of clouds 
And flying vapour. 

H. W. Longfellow 


Too much ’with us 

The world is too much with us ; 
late and soon. 

Getting and spending, we lay 
v'Jaste our powers; 

Little we see in Nature that is 
ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, 
a sordid boon! 

This sea that bares her bosom 
to the moon ; 

The winds that will be howling 
at all hours. 

And are up-gathered now like 
sleeping flowers; 

For this, for everything, we are 
out of tune; 

It moves us not. Great God! 
I’d rather be 

A Pagan suckled in a creed 
outworn ; 

So might I, standing on this 
pleasant lea. 

Have glimpses that would make 
me less forlorn ; 

Have sight of Proteus rising 
from the sea ; 

Or hear old Triton blow his 
wreathed horn. 

William Wordsworth 
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THINGS SAIH 

T THINK the children of this 
country are not only the 
bonniest but they are the best 
children 1 have ever come across 
at any time. 

Minister of Education 

UHe elders tend to exaggerate 
the follies and ignorance 
of youth and put an aura round 
our past which depicts us as little 
saints and scholars when we 
were at school. 

Parliamentary Secretary^ 
Ministry of Education 

^UR aim is to remove from the' 
hearts of free men the terror 
of the cell block and the con¬ 
centration camp. 

General Eisenhower 

H'he public, in spite of tele- 
vision and counter-attrac¬ 
tions, have not given up reading, 

. but are taking longer over it. 

Middlesex County Librarian 

T THINK British audiences are 
not only the most critical but 
the kindliest in the world. 

Filmstar Harold Lloyd 




HE. COUNTRY 


JUST AN IDEA 
As Marcus Aurelius wrote: 
Look inwards, for you have a 
lasting fountain of happiness at 
home that always bubbles up if 
you will look for it. 


^HANGED scenes await us as we 
take our country walks in 
August. Yesterday the oats shook 
their graceful plumes in the 
summer breeze, and a myriad 
feathery heads rustled against 
each other; the oatfields were 
like seas of brown and tan, shot 
with sunshine. Now the bearded 
tresses have fallen to the shear¬ 
ing knives of the reaper; the 
stubbles are dotted with sheaves 
where, rooks and sparrows revel. 

This is Lammastide, the “fes¬ 
tival of the first-fruits, or 
loafmas,” and harvesting of the 
grain has begun. The wheat 
grows more golden every day. 
Grassy banks glow with the 
bright hues of ragwort and hawk- 
weed and yellow goatsbeard. 
Gardens are ablaze with mari¬ 
golds. 

August, as Edmund Spenser 
wrote, is “rich arrayed, with 
garment all of gold down to the 
ground.” Though summer still 
reigns in regal splendour, autumn 
is already creeping into the 
woods and here and there paint¬ 
ing the leaves with russet and 
gold. 



OUR HOMELAND 


Ibe liiver Leven at Newby Bridge, 
in Lancashire 
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MAN OF KENT OR 
KENTISH MAN? 


^HE local Festival of the beautiful little Men-of-Kent town of 
Tenterden has caused some headshaking in the Kentish- 
Men village of Hadlow on the west side of the Medway. For the 
theme of Tenterden’s Festival has been the birth there of William 
Caxton, and Hadlow, too, elaims to have been his birthplace. 


Caxfon himself left it on record 
that he was born in Kent in the 
Weald, a tantalisingly vague state¬ 
ment, because the Weald (forest) 
covered a wide area of Kent. 

The Kentish Men of Hadlow 
point out two places likely to have 
been the home of the Father of 
Printing, and have named Caxton 
Lane after him. The Vicar of 
Hadlow, the Revd. S. Howard 
Monypenny, told the C N that one 
of the oldest manors in the district 
was called Causton, which was a 
medieval spelling of Cauxton, as 
the nam.e of Caxton was then pro¬ 
nounced. ' 

Mr. Richard Church, who 
organised the celebrations at 
Tenterden, told us that Caxton’s 
birthplace cannot be ascertained ; 
and he pointed out that members 
■of the Causton family also lived 
near Tenterden, and indeed all 
over Kent. 

Tenterden has certainly been 
staking its claim to Caxton during 
the past two weeks. There has 
been an exhibition of famous and 
valuable books, including early 
Caxton documents loaned by Lord 
Kemsley, St. Andrew’s University, 
and Shrewsbury School. An inn at 
Tenterden, formerly the Black 
Horse, has been renamed the 




The new inii-sign at Tenterden 

William Caxton, and its new sign 
is from a woodcut in the second 
book Ca.xton printed. The Game 
and Playe of the Chesse, the wood- 
cut showing King Canute learning 
to play chess. 

However, the Kentish Men of 
Hadlow have not lost much sleep 
over this impressive display of 
Caxtoniana at Tenterden. “Our 
claim is as good as any,” says the 
vicar. 


Uucks-and-Drakes Chanipionsliip 


Most of us have played ducks- 
and-drakes, making a stone bounee 
across the water; but Denmark 
is the only country where it is 
played as an organised sport. 
There the members of the world’s 
first ducks-and-drakes club are 
practising for their annual cham¬ 
pionships which take place in 
Copenhagen in September. 

The Danes call ducks-and-drakes 
“slaa smut”; the Sw'edes “slaa 
sing” or ‘‘skaadfisk ” ; the Nor¬ 
wegians “Far, Mor, Soster, Bror 
. . . ” (father, mother, sister, 
brother, and so on, according to 
the number of splashes); in French 
it is “faire des ricochets.” 

The Danish experts choose their 
own stones on the seashore and 
chisel them to the required shapes. 
They drearri, says their president, 
that one day they will have their 
own special pool which can be 
drained after the game, so that 
they will be able to recover their 
own special stones. 


Men, women, and children go 
down to the beach to learn from 
the best players the right stance, 
grip, and method of throwing, for 
the ducks-and-drakes players have 
introduced many refinements into 
this very ancient sport. 

The correct throw is one that 
produces on the surface of the 
water a long string of circles; 
players call this “the row of 
pearls.” Last year the record was 
a cast of 21. Each competitor , is 
allowed 40 stones for his ten casts. 

The president of the club says; 
“How do I throw? I take the 
stone in three fingers, pause awhile 
to find my balance—as Fritz 
Kreisler pauses with his bow 
poised above his violin—and then 
smoothly, with a broad sweep of 
the arm, I fling the stone on its 
sunlit journey towards the open 
sea.” 

It sounds quite a poetic sport, as 
well as a jolly one for all the 
family to join in. 


RAINMAKERS TRAIL THE CLOUDS 


Experiments during the past few 
years have shown that it is possible - 
to start rain by dropping dry ice 
crystals from aircraft on to suit¬ 
able cloud formations. 

The Australian Scientific and 
Industrial Research Organisation 
have recently undertaken a series 
of rainmaking experiments, using 
a specially-equipped aircraft bor¬ 
rowed from Quantas Empire Air¬ 
ways. Australia has vast tracts of 
land lying undeveloped and going 
to waste for lack of rain. 


At present the aircraft used, a 
Douglas DC-3, is fitted with micro- 
wave radar gear which enables the 
observers to “see” inside a cloud 
and record its more important 
characteristics. Eventually they 
hope, by various means, to make 
these clouds dissolve into rain just 
where it is most wanted. 

They cannot make the clouds 
alter their course, but they can 
follow them up and attack them 
to give rain at a predetermined 
point. 


Switch on to 
Cybernetics 

Cybernetics is the new science 
concerned with the use of electrical 
devices as substitutes for the 
human senses. 

One example of its benefits is to 
be seen in the Joshua Eaton School 
at Reading, Massachusetts, v/here 
teachers no longer have to bother 
with classroom lights. Whether it 
is cloudy or sunny “Electronic 
eyes,” which judge light conditions 
more accurately than the most 
sensitive human eyes, gauge the 
amount of illumination and cause 
lights throughout the school to 
switch on or off automatically. 

The photo-electric controls, or 
“electronic eyes,” are located in 
one room having a south-east ex¬ 
posure and in another room facing 
west. By this arrangement, lights 
in all rooms with similar expo¬ 
sures go on and off at the same 
time. One control regulates the 
lights near the windows ; another 
close to the inside wall regulates 
the remainder of the lights. 

DAYLIGHT-OPERATED 

When the amount of daylight 
coming through the window falls 
below a certain level, an “elec¬ 
tronic eye ” detects the change and 
causes a switch to turn on the 
lights nearest the wall. When the 
amount of daylight reaches a still 
lower level, the rows of lights 
nearest the window turn on auto¬ 
matically. 

Similarly, all lights turn off 
when natural illumination im¬ 
proves. 

Cybernetics is also responsible 
for many other devices. Photo¬ 
electric ceils act as substitutes for 
sight and touch in certain devices 
for opening doors, ringing bells, 
and counting traffic. 

Other recorders simulate taste 
reactions. Radar systems, thermo¬ 
meters, microphones, and certain 
pressure gauges are merely sub¬ 
stitutes for various sense 
mechanisms. 

CYCLE SERVICE 

20. Planning a holiday 
route 

Make your holiday a pleasure. 
Be moderate in your mileages. 
There is no particular merit in 
riding farther than anybody else. 
In flat country you should rarely 
cover more than 40 to 50 miles in 
the day; in hilly country you 
should ride far less. 

A half-inch map is essential for 
planning and following your route. 
Plan a modest itinerary in the 
touring area you are choosing. 
Try to arrange a fixed centre from 
which you can set out for the day 
with a luggage-free cycle in various 
directions. 

In using a map—consult it 
thoroughly before you set out for 
the day. Constant stopping to 
refer to it not only proves annoy¬ 
ing but adds hours to your jour¬ 
ney. Devise a system which will 
help you to remember your route. 

Finally, it is a wise plan to join 
a cycling organisation. 

V. S. 


PARTY MANNERS! ' 


The chimpanzees* tea 
party is again popular 
at the London Zoo, 
%vhere the guests are 
Coinpo, Sally, Susan, 
and So-So. 

It seems a very jolly 
gathering, even if the 
table manners dis¬ 
played leave much to 
he desired; But after 
all, if your feet happen 
to be shaped like 
hands, why shouldn’t 
you put them on the 
tal)lc ? Or on the 
chair where, if you’re 
a chimp, they’re n^ore 
use to you Ihan lliey 
wimld he dangling 
clumsily under the 
table. 



A keeper’s werk is never done 



Susan, not a bit shy, decides to help herself 


TEACHING NATIVES TO READ 


Few people have done more to 
teach native peoples to read in 
their own language than Dr. Frank 
Laubach. 

For 20 years this Congregation- 
alist missionary, who is a member 
of the W'orld Literacy Committee, 
has worked in 85 countries. 

In 200 different forms of speech. 
Dr. Laubach has prepared big 
phonetic picture charts from which 
millions of illiterate natives have 
learned to read. 

Dr. Laubach began this wonder¬ 
ful mission in the Philippines. He 
discovered that three of the native 
words contained all the consonants. 
When these were divided up and 


combined with the five vov.'cls, 
they made every syllable in the 
native language. 

With the aid of an artist and his 
son, Dr. Laubach drew up picture 
charts to suit illiterates of the 
nations that he visited. 

In New Guinea, for instance, he 
compiled lessons in 17 different 
native languages. They were 
typed, drawn on stencils, dupli¬ 
cated, and then flown by plane to 
their destination. Dr. Laubach’s 
work was followed up by mission¬ 
aries and educationists, and has led 
to an cncrmoi's demand for suit¬ 
able- reading material in New 
Guinea. 
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A g/r/ tvas on/y 
Iota! supersfiiion when, 
in I77S, she said io a 
doctor; "/ cannot catch 
smallpox, t bxivs had 
cowpoxf” This remark 
went unnoticed except 
by a yoOng medical 
student I i 


Pioneers 


■& 


56. ED WARD JENNER, 
discoverer of vaccination 


The student, Edward 
Jenner, ^ave much , 
thought to this ^ 
widely-held belief, 
and after twenty 
years of study he 
proved it to be true. 

Farm workers who 
had had the mi/d _ 
disease cowpox rare/y took sma 




/// cou/d piye people 
cowpox it would protect 
them from the more 
dangerous smaUpoxP 
reasoned Doctor 
Jenner, and his first 
experiment on a 
human being in 1796 
proved completely 
successful. 


Thus was the theory and 
practice of vaccination 
born. Other injections were 
discovered to combat 
different diseases and 
slowly, from the seed sown 
by Or. Jenner, a complete 
new field of medical, 
science developed.^ 



fflSTORY HIDDEN IN THE HOUSE 


ROCK OF 
AGES 

At Burrington Combo, in Somer¬ 
set, a beautiful gorge in the Mendip 
Hills, a special service is to be held 
next Sunday, August 12, when an 
inscription on the famous Rock of 
Ages will be unveiled. 

The inscription reads; This rock 
derived its name' from the well- 
known hymn written in 1762 by 
the Rev. A. M. Toplady, who 
sheltered in this cleft during a 
storm. 

Augustus Toplady was at that 
time a young clergyman of about 
22, curate of nearby Blagdon. As 
the lightning flashed and the thun¬ 
der rolled over this huge cleft in 
a mass of rock, the thought came 
to him that God is like an eternal 
Rock, offering man shelter from 
anxiety; and the immortal lines 
came into the young man’s mind; 

Rock of Ages cleft for me, 

Let me hide myself in Thee. 

It is chiefly for this wonderful 
hymn that Toplady is remem'oered. 
He was an earnest Christian, but 
narrow, and he carried on a bitter 
controversy with John Wesby. 

He died of consumption when 
he was 38, and a window in- Bhg- 
don Church commemorates him. 
But the rock and the hymn- are 
memorials that will endure for all 
time. 


BELL FROM THE SEA 

A bell from a sunken ship has 
been unveiled, as a war memorial 
in the head oflice of the Glen Line 
in London. It is the bell of the 
Breconshire, a fmc refrigerator 
liner which was on her maiden 
voyage when war broke out and 
was requi.5itioned by Admiralty. 

She did much fine service in 
supplying Malta, but was eventu¬ 
ally sunk. 

The bell was recently recovered 
during salvage operations and 
presented by the Royal Navy to 
the Glen Line. 


“I never expected to find 
treasure in our house,” said a 
Susse,\ villager. He had discovered 
a heap of valuable papers more 
than a hundred years old, lying 
beneath a drawer in a Queen Anne 
bureau in his drawing-room. 

Tugging too strenuously at a 
drawer that had jammed, he had 
pulled it right out, and had then 
been astonished to find old papers 
crammed in the space at the back 
of the bureau. 

Excitedly he had examined them 
and found that they included brief 
personal letters apparently written 
by William IV during the 1820's. 
With them was art Order of Battle 
for a sea fight against French ships 
in the West Indies. It was dated 
July 12, 1796, and signed by 
Admiral Harvey aboard H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales at Fort Royal Bay, 
Martinique. 

Above were the names of the 
ships—Bellona, Thunderer, and 
Vengeance—that were to form the 
starboard division under the 
command of Rear-Adnairal Sir 
Hugh Cloberry Christian. H.M.S. 
Prince of Wales, flying the flag of 
the Commander-in-Chief, was, to 
follow with the Invincible, Car¬ 
natic, Scipio, and Vanguard under 


Rear-Admiral Pole, “the order of 
sailing to be in two columns . . . 
with the frigates to* windward of 
the Squadron.” 

These documents must have Iain 
at the back of the bureau for more 
than 50 years, presumably having 
fallen there when placed in an 
overcrowded drawer some time 
during the last century. 

The find is a reminder that in 
small cottages and great country 
houses all over Britain arc fascin¬ 
ating documents that have been 
hidden in cupboards and on attic 
floors for scores of years. 

VALUE UNREALISED 

Often. the value of these old 
papers and diaries is not realised 
by their owners, yet it may well be 
that they could tell us much about 
how our ancestors lived. 

Last century some old papers 
were noticed on a bonfire at 
Hastings, Sussex. They proved 
to be part of the Diary of Walter 
Gale, an 18th-century school¬ 
master of Mayfield, and were a 
revelation of school life in those 
limes. 

On July 24. 1759, he wrote: 
“Left off school at 2 o’clock hav¬ 
ing heard the spellers and readers 


a lesson apiece, to attend the 
cricket match of the gamesters of 
Mayfield against those of Lindfield 
and Chailey.” (Cricket has been 
played on the green at Mayfield 
for 200 years, and Chailey Cricket 
Club is mentioned in the Church 
Registers for 1737.) 

In the end the Chairman of the 
School Governors—who could 

, neither read nor write—threatened 
to dismiss the schoolmaster for 
neglecting his work, and to appoint 
“an old v/oman at 2d. a week that 
would teach the children better.” 
Nor was this an empty threat, for 
in the- minutes of the School 
Governors dated 1771 is the state¬ 
ment: “It be resolved that Mr. 
Walter Gale be removed from the 
school for neglecting his duties 
thereof ...” 

Today the British Records Asso¬ 
ciation are compiling a National 
Register of Archives with an index 
that will enable scholars to trace 
interesting old documents. "Most 
counties have their Records Office 
where experts examine, repair, and 
if necessary store old papers. At 
last we are learning to appreciate 
the possible value of the “rubbish 
in the attic.” 


r/ie Children's Newspatser, August 11, I9SI 

TWEEDSIDE 

CRAFT 

For centuries past, men and 
women living along the banks of 
the River Tweed have cut the 
sturdy willows and plaited them 
into graceful, strong baskets. But 
today 82-year-old ' Mr. Tom 
Harvey, of Berwick, is the only 
exponent of the '"'craft, and fill 
recently it seemed likely that it 
would die with him. 

Now, however, Mr. Harvey has 
been invited to teach basket-mak¬ 
ing to the 18 scholars who attend 
Thornton School, near Berwick. 
There is no lesson they like more. 
When the weather is fine they go 
down to the nearby banks of the 
Tweed to select and cut their own 
willows ; these they dry and dye 
before proceeding to plait them 
into baskets. 

Recently the Rural Industries 
Committee invited the children of 
Thornton School to provide a 
special basket stand of their own 
at the Northumberland . County 
Show, and it attracted a great deal 
of attention. 


COLLEGE EV A SHOP 

A class held in a shop-front 
would seem to be a bit distracting 
for the students, Isut that is what 
the young people of Camborne 
Technical College at Camborne in 
Cornwall have had to put up with. 
Other classes have been held in 
rented rooms, sets of rooms in 
churches and chapels, and other 
unlikely places. 

Now a new wing of the college 
has been opened by the Minister 
of Education. Twenty years ago 
the college was run in only one 
room, today it has over 2000 
students. 

The opening of the new college 
wing, said the Minister, ' repre¬ 
sented the first attempt to give 
planned facilities for technical 
education in Cornwall. 


VICE VERSA—F. ANSTEY’S AMUSING SCHOOL STORY TOLD IN PICTURES (7) 


Mr. Bultitude, who had changed places with his sob Dick 1 money to escape from the school had been frustrated, because ! Head who he really was—which he felt was quite impossible 

through the unexpected e/Tect of a magic stone, was in j he had been forced to pay Dick’s debts with the money. —or else to make his escape without money, a procedure he 

despair. His plan to use Dick’s five shillings pocket i Now nothing rcmiined to him but to try to convince the | was sure would inevitably end in his recapture. 



A letter from his daughter, who knew nothing Mr. Bultitude sprang up at the breakfast tabic Baffled, Mr. Bultitude went to the playground. Tipping seized “ Dick ” to kick him con- 

of the magic change, told “ Dick ” of their exclaiming wildly, “ I must go home at once and there more trouble awaited him. Tipping temptuously, and the victim, in self-defence, 

merry new life. “ Papa ” had become “ boy- —at once, sir ! ” The Doctor asked . why, had been jealous of Dick because the Head’s hit him hard in the stomach. Tipping doubled 

isli.” He loaded toy cannon with real powder “It’s all going to rack and ruin without me!” daughter liked him, and he challenged him to up. “ No hitting below the belt! Cad! Coward!” 

and shot, she wrote, and when it smashed cried the outraged Papa. ,Thc Head thought fight. The other refused. Tipping said he must yelled the onlookers. They decided this rotter 
things he only laughed. They were to have a this precocious ** boy ” w^as trying to be funny fight or be kicked. “ I’m not going to help must run the gauntlet, and forming into two 

monster children’s party. “ Papa ” never again. “ Let me haVc no more of this tom- you to commit a breach of the peace,” replied lines they made him run up and dov/n while 

went to the office, but Uncle Duke—Mr. foolery, Bultitudct” he said. “ Don’t come to Mr. Bultitude with dignity. “Go away, you they pummelled him with knotted handker- 

Biillitudc’s rascally relation—was living with me with any more of these ridiculous stories, quarrelsome young ruffian!” The others chiefs. “I shall be killed if I stay here,” 

them and was “ going to make Papa’s fortune,” or some day I shall be annoyed.” jeered at him and called him a funk. moaned the despairing Mr. Bultitude. 

Will 3lr. Bultiiucie Lave to try to settle down at school? See next week’s instalment 
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The Children’s Newspaper, August II, 1951 

The Gallant Third of Milboiirne 



History (2) 

Mr. Grinimctt and his gallant 
Third Form are holidaying in the 
French Alps in the little town of 
St Cervais. He has been asked if 
he is willing for his boys to play a 
cricket match against a French 
team, and has agreed. The match 
is about to begin. 

■^EVER, as Pettifer was reminding 

’ young Sprottle, had any 
single one of Milbotirne’s great. 
men dreamed that Mr. Grimmett’s 
intrepid Third Form would carry 
the flag of old Encland into tfie 
field. 

“Oh, we march to the g-’Otind 
with a flag, do we? Topping!” 
trilled Sprottle. 

So Pettifer explained he was 
using an idiom, and as soon as 
young Sprottle had duly taken this 
in, his attention was drawn to the 
crowd assembling in that spacious 
meadow behind the gendarmerie. 
The meadow, which was flooded in 
the winter and used as a skating- 
rink, was provided with a pavilion 
and circled by benches. 

The mayor was there already, 
complete with his council and 
every other prominent man of the 
district. And here were other ex¬ 
cited spectators from far and near. 

And wouldn't they cheer them¬ 
selves hoarse, just! 

how will they know what 
the score is?” twittered 
young Sprottle. "Do I have to 
keep buzzing round with my scor¬ 
ing-book?” 

“Oh, use your eyes,” Pettifer 
begged him. “Look!” He was 
pointing to a stately scoring-board 
facing the benches. “Monsieur 
Bonjour had it made,” he ex¬ 
plained, “by a carpenter.” 

And soon there was a hush as 
the captains came out to toss. 

“Heads!” called Pettifer, as the. 
spinning franc came to the ground. 

“And tails she is!” beamed 
Monsieur Bonjour. ^ 

The Third Form was providing 
both of the umpires, and Pettifer 
himself was starting the bowling. 
His first ball must have certainly 
broken the wicket, if the batsman 
had not stopped it in time with his 
pads. 

But Pettifer made no appeal. 
And why not? 

Because, as he confided to Jelli- 
comb afterwards, it hardly seemed 
sporting to get that poor chap out 
first ball. 

Did such British chivalry pay? 

Unhappily, not. For the bats¬ 
man, one of the gendarmes of 
noble proportions, swept the very 
next ball round to the boundary. 
And it was only when Balmforth 
had presently come on for Pettifer 
that he gave Wheat Minor the 
pleasantest catch at mid-on. 

Wheat fumbled with it, then let 
it slip through his fingers. 

“Very sorry,” said he. “But the 
sun was bang in my eyes.” 

“Yes. Bad luck,” said Balm¬ 
forth sarcastically. 

But in a moment or two the luck 
was to turn. For the gendarme hit 
a ball hard and called for a run. 



“No! Go back!” screamed his 
partner. “Go back!” But the 
gendarme came on. And when 
Maxton had swooped on the ball 
and thrown down the wicket, the 
two bats.men were meeting in the 
middle of the pitch. 

Which of them was out! How 
the Third Form rejoiced when the 
umpire pointed remorselessly to 
that dread gendarme. 

here came Monsieur Bon¬ 
jour, smiling and trim. Had 
he blown his own trumpet to Mr. 
Grimmett too loudly? It hardly 
appeared so. For first he played 
himself in; and then from the 
defensive passed to attack. 

So Pettifer made a double 
change in the bowling, displacing 
Balmforth with Harrison, and tell¬ 
ing Maxton Ma. to have a shot at 
the other end. 

“But pitch them up,” he said 
shrewdly. “Keep pitching them 
up. You're, much more likely to 
get Bonjour caught than to bowl 
him.” 

“So long as the catch doesn't go 
to Wheat Minor!” growled Harri¬ 
son. 

“Well, don't you think that 
Wheat's just as sick as you are,” 
snapped Pettifer. For what was 
the good of rubbing it into Wheat 
Mi.? Nor did Pettifer forget that 
no decent captain would discour¬ 
age his men by slanging them for 
their mistakes. 

But unhappily Monsieur Bon¬ 
jour made no mistakes. Nor was 
he impatient. He went on his way 
quite unperturbed, pursuing his 
policy of keeping as much of the 
bowling as he possibly could to 
himself, a shrewd stratagem which 
was equally ple'asing to his partner. 

So 60 went up on the board, 
.And 70. And 80. 



1 In what game do kings, 
queens, and bishops play a 
part? 


2 Impeccable means—without 
haste, silent, or faultless? 

3 Who talked of “sealing wax, 
cabbages, and kings ”? 

4 Who wrote the opera called 
Peter Grimes? 

5 What character in fiction was 
called The Artful Dodger? 

6 What is the population of 
England? 

7 Which is the world's tallest 
building? 

8 What is a metronome? 
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by GUNBY 

HADATH 

Jt was then that a singular change 
in the crowd became manifest. 
Most of them had come expecting 
amusement. Many had been chat¬ 
tering all the time.. But now they 
sat silent and raptly, sensing at last 
that this national game of England 
was something worth while, no 
mere idle spectacle, no tiresome 
frolic, but something of sterner 
qualities altogether. 

“Perhaps one understands better 
now,” the Cure observed, “why 
the British have never abandoned 
their national game.” 

“And why is that?” asked the 
mayor. 

“Because it makes men of their 
youngsters while ours are still 
trundling their hoops.” 

“Ah, it's manliness,” the mayor 
echoed. “I think I agree with 
you.” 

But would Mr. Grimmett’s 
Third Form have understood that? 
Not they! For all that they were 
puzzling about at the moment was 
how to get rid of Monsieur 
Bonjour. 

But the 100 was up before they 
succeeded, w'hen Jellicombe held 
a difficult catch in the slips. 
Whereupon the- luck began run¬ 
ning their way.. One hundred and 
forty recorded the end of the 
innings. 

soon Pettifer was pinning up 
his order of batting. But 
having studied it, Mr. Grim¬ 
mett detached it from its nail 
and carried it to a table, where he 
sat down with it. Then he sum¬ 
moned Pettifer. 

“Pettifer,” he demanded, “what 
do you mean by putting me in to 
bat last? 1 have never been so in¬ 
sulted in all my born days!” 

“But, 1 say, sir!” said Pettifer, 
gasping. “You told me yourself, 
sir, that your cricketing days were 
long since over and done with. 
You said they had passed into 
obli-something-or other. So natur¬ 
ally I put you in last, sir, you 
know, sir.” 

“I do not know,” replied 
Mr. Grimmett, with singular 
vehemence. 

“But where shall T put you in 
now, please?” Pettifer inquired. 

“You will put me in first wicket 
down,” said the Grim Bird, 
"decisively. 

Jt seemed that Monsieur Bonjour 
and the big gendarme were still 
to bear the brunt when the game 
was resumed. The former was 
bowling a pleasant ball without 
guile. But not so the gendarme. 
He was sending them down under¬ 
hand ; they seemed as swift as 
lightning, and never rose from the 
ground. Disastrously, the third 
ball shattered the stumps. 

Then came Mr. Grimmett. He 
survived that over, with Maxton 
at the other end watching him ner¬ 
vously. Then Maxton must face 
up to Bonjour, and setting his teeth 
he drove that amiable gentleman 
twice to the boundary. And a 
couple off the last ball brought 
double figures. 

Very gravely now Mr. Grimmett 

Continued on page 10 



. HE PAXINA is an attrac¬ 
tively designed camera, which 
takes 12 pictures, size 2^" x 21" 
(No. 20 film). Strong metal case, 
covered in leather cloth, bright 
parts finished in chromium. As 
small as a folding camera : the 
lens is kept rigid by the all-metal 
extending boxfront. Loading is 
quite simple and may be carried 
out in daylight. Lens and shutter 
are of finest quality. 


NEVER AGAIN SUCH FINE 
FEATURES AT SO LOW A PRICE! 
Supplies of Paxina are limited 
and we cannot guarantee to 
hold existing prices indefinitely. 

PRICE 

-£7-15-0- 


LEN5 f/7.7 achromat, focus¬ 
ing from 3 ft. to in¬ 
finity. Three apertures 
r/7.7, f/tl, f/22. 

VIEW Built-in eye level 
FINDER optical viewfinder. 

SHUTTER B, 1/30 and I/ICO. Re¬ 
lease so designed that 
accidental exposure 
cannot take place 
when the camera is 
not in use. 


Canvas Ever-Reody Cast . . . 18/8 

Imitation Leather Ever-Ready Cass 36/- 


Obtainable from all good Photo dealers, also Boots the Chemists, 
and Timothy Whites & Taylors. Write for leaflet to Dept. C.N. 

NEVILLE BROWN & CO.. LTD., 77 NEWMAN STREET. LONDON. W.l 
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LIQUORICE ALLSORTS 

BAVE NO EQUAL 




“TABLE 

CRICKET” 


(T. 


The Replica of Test 
and County Cricket 

Played with teams of miniature 
men, ball and stumps with bails, 
Overarm bowlinp.double wickets 
and all the “outs "such as clean 
bowled, caught, stumped, etc. 
Googlies. breaks and even body- 
line bowling. Hits for six, four, 
and odd runs. 

Send stamp for full details and 
Order Form to: 

P, A. ADOLPH 

C.I7) The Lodge, Langton Green, 
Tunbridge Wells, Kent. 


CHEMISTRY 

Wide range of apparatus and 
Laboratory Equipment. 

Call or write for PRICE LIST {Id.') 

A. N. BECK & SONS 

{Dept. CN), 

CO Stoke Newington High Street, 
London, N.16 





GIRLS'MODEL 

Handsome design on 
best quality leather 
strap, or Cordette 

"42'ii 

PostA Pk" V- exira 




rbel 


MONTHS’ GUARANTEE 

Please state if over 10 years old, when larger strap will be sent 
Both models have handsome chromium case,. 
Swiss lever movement, and unbreakable glass 

&WISS WATCHES 

3 ' Estobihhed I93S 


Call at our showrooms or send remittance by Registered Post, or C.O.D. 

Only obtainable from Sole Selling Agents: 

C. R. HENHY (SALES) LTD. (Dept. C.N.), 73 NEW BOND ST., LONDON, W.l 

I Showrooms 3rd Floor i 
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KOREA-KOREA-KOREA-KOREA-KOREA-KOREA 



FREE 

To Stamp Collectors asking 
to see our World Famed 
Approval Sheets and 
sending - 2\d. for 
postage. 


OTHER > 
SOUTH KOREA o 
OFFERS 

1943-50 ISSUE 65 WN. (Map of Korea) ... 

150 WN. AIRMAIL (Cat. 10/-) . 

2, 10, 30. 50, 65.150 WK 6 ditf. unused (cat. value 16'6) 

I.ATfiU ISSl’K: 5. 20, 50, 100 WN. (set of 4 unused) 

48 pp. COLLECTOR’S GUIDE AND CATALOGUE. 

HARRY BURGESS & CO. (Dept. CH 25). PEMBURY, KENT 



A set of this magnificent new 
Br. Colonial issue FREE lo all 
asking for our Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 

FRANCIS CURTIS LTD. (DEPT.cni, 

226 BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.1 


ROYAL FAMILY 

COMMEMORATION PACKET FREE 

The historical stamp 
portraying the Uoyal 
Family is included in 
thiscollectioiiofditrer- 
ent stamps covering 
100 years of the Uoyal 
House. Old Victorian 
U841),Diikeof Wind¬ 
sor, King George V, 
present King i; Queen, Royal Princesses 
and Duke and Duchess of Gloucester. Sets 
of Canadian, Dutch and Argentine, scarce 
bavarian, one from the Duke of Edinimrgh’s 
country, Greece, and European issues. 
Absolutely free. Just send 5d. postage 
and request our famous Approvals. 
LISBURN & TOWNSEND, LTD. (CN), 
WEST KIRBY, WIRRAl 




s| ; 


FREE—ITALIAN 

WORKERS’ SET j 

This new sec of 6 LARGE ATTRAC- I 
TIVE PICTORIALS will be sene I 
absolutely FREE to.^1! genuine Approval * 
applicants sending 2 ld. postage. < 
BERKELEY STAMP CO. (CN), • 
N swCon, West Kirby, Cheshire \ 


APPROVAL SHEETS 

THE fact that for the past 71 years we have 
scoured the markets for scarce and out-of- 
the-way items from the WORLDLS stamp¬ 
issuing countries, enables us to offer to 
coilaccors a better range and a larger 
selection of stamps in a FINER condition 
than can be found elsewhere. Our entire 
stock Is at your disposal, and we shall be 
glad to send selections on APPROVAL to 
any part of the world. Our large cash 
purchases enable us to price the stamps 
on our SHEETS at very moderate prices. 
FOR 71 YEARS we have been sending 
out sheets of stamps on Approval. Every 
stamp we sell is fully guaranteed, is specially 
selected and priced at the lowest possible 
figure. Ask for a selection to be sent for 
your inspection. 

ERRINGTON & MARTIN 

(Dept. CK). South Hackoey, Loadou, E $, England 

Established ISSO 


STAMP OUTFIT FREE! GICARETTE CARDS (Some FREE) 


sfu a seU'ctton of our World Famous Approvals 
at liarpain Prk'ea less 25?:! discouiU and you 
will receive absolutely FIIETS n coniplcto stamp 
outfit, which. IF .vou are a REAL collector, 
vou must have, It coiiiprisca : )\ant.s List 
ilook: Watermark 1)6100101’; perforntion 

Clause: Stamp ninccs; Transparent Envelopes; 
Album, and' many other fine things 

Books available: Catalogue. 1/3 

•'It’s all about Stamps" .»• ••• */3 

*' Who’S Who on Stampe " ... ... i/® 

TheUIcnlfirmrateHn^^^V 


Orders over 2/6 receive FREE a wonderful 
rare set of Film Stars. Oruvrs over 6/- receive 
I'UEE one set of 50 and one album. Catalogue 
.Icl.; 100 different cards 2/3: Alluima !/•; 
J'ackets 6d. &. !/•; Set of Hobbies just 
j.ssued 1/-; 2 different sets and 1 album 3/-; 
5 different sets iri S/D albm'ns for only 4/6. 
iou can’t eo wrong—remeuiber, we give 
££££'8 away e very day! _ 

ARTHUR CRAVEN 
SO Eden Avenue, Wake&eld. 

h nntelists am} Cartonhiliitft! 


N,Z. 3d. HEALTH 

(mint) showing Prin¬ 
cess Elizabeth. Ab- 
solately FREE to 
collectors 
ho request 
our Pic- 

_ .. torial 

Approvals and enclosing 2H- postage. 
BRIDGNORTH STAMP CO. (CN40), 
- BRIDGNORTH 



Ceoaraphy made easy 

Large Argentine Pictorials 

Set of 6 large pictorials illustrating life 
and industry in the Argentine (where 
the meat comes from) sent FREE to all 
applicants for APPROVALS who enclose 
Z^d. postage. Write now to 

LESLIE KENNEDY (CN) 

206 Ashby Road, Burton-on-Trent 


1951-HOLY YEAR STAMPS-1951 

Exceptionally beautiful *sct of very large 
. bi-coloured stamps including 2 Triangulars 
issued by MONACO together.with other 
different stamps offered absolutely FREE to 
all who request our High Discount Approvals. 
Please enclose 3d. stamp for postage and packing. 

D. VEITCH & CO., P.T.S. 

54-56 Blackett Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. 


FREE 


FINE K.G. VI 

CATALOGUE 

Listing 3.000 stamps with loo illustrations. 
Just ask to see our Amazing Bargain 
Approvals.- Send 3d.- tor our postase nnd 
lists. You may join ‘‘THE CODE STAMP 
CliXJB,” Sub, 1/-. You receive Badge. 
MonibcrRhip Card listin? fine gifts, and 
Approvals monllily. Over 2,000 members. 
WRIGHT’S STAMP SHOP, Dept, 31, 
CANTERBURY, Kent. 


==FREE STAMPS= 

To all new applic.mts for our .(Quality 
Discount Approvals we will send 3 large 
pictorial stamiis from Costa Rica 
Please eacloso 2id. postage. 

STANLEY L. JOHNSON & CO., LTD., i 
Equitable Chambers, Central St., ( 
HALIFAX. : 


=5/5 FREE!- 


CANADA 1948 Harvesting Pictorial 
AND SO different Whole World—FREE! 

These stamps are catalogued at least 5/5 
and will be sent to all collectors asking to 
see my Discount Approvals and enclosing 
21 d. stamp for postage. 

K. V. FANTOZZI (SectionCN). Hillside, 
Marton, Whitegate, Winsford, Cheshire. 


INDIAN ELEPHANTS STAMP FREE 


. .V1851 ? - C E N T E N AR Yv>-1951 ^ ^ 


Improve your Collection—FREE! To all who ask to see a Selection of Windsor 

Stamps on Approval we will send ABSO¬ 
LUTELY FREE this attractive large 
INDIAN stamp just issued. It commemor¬ 
ates the Centenary of the Geological Survey 
of India, is dated 1851/1951 and shows two 
enormous prehistoric elephants; it wilt add 
iots of interest and value to Your Collection 
to the envy of your friends. 

Just write for the Indian Elephants Stamp 
Free Packet and ask to see a Selection of 
Windsor Stamps on Approval. Please enclose 
2 .Jd. stamp,for posting these to you. 

SEND NOV/TO: 

WINDSOR STAMP CO. (Dept. CN) • UCKFIELD • SUSSEX 



SPORTS SHORTS 


'J'he Football Association team 
were unbeaten in their tour of 
Australia. In 20 games, including 
five Tests; they scored 153 goals 
and conceded 13. 

Playing for Gloucestershire 
against the Duke of Beaufort’s 
XI, Tom Graveney hit 34 runs in 
one six-ball over. 

'y’ALERiE Robins. Betty Turner 
June Foulds, and Sylvia 
Cheeseman nwdc an all-out ctforl 
to break the 4 x 200 metres (relay) 
world record of 1 m.inute. 40.6 
seconds. Their time was 1 minute 
43.9 seconds. Then it was pointed 
out that they had run 8S0 yards— 
not 800 metres—and that their 
time Avas a world record for the 
4 X 220 yards! 

poM Goddard, oldest first-class 
cricketer, has decided to retire. 
Now in his 51st year, this Glouces¬ 
tershire and England spin bowler 
has taken 2934 wickets, and is one 
of the few men to record a hat- 
trick in a Test (against South 
Africa). 

piiE While City Stadium should 
be p.acked to overflowing for 
the British Games this weekend, 
for all the leading British track and 
field stars will be competing 
against representatives from 
America and the Continent. 

g'UMMER hockey is becoming more 
and more popular in England, 
and a number of well-known clubs, 
including the Indian Gymkhana 
H.C., have been playing regular 
matches since the official winter 
season ended. The idea of playing 
hockey during the summer is ex¬ 
pected to spread, and next year 
may see the game officially recog¬ 
nised as an. all-the-year-round 
sport. 


GALLANT THIRD 

rontinued from •^agr 9 

altered his guard. He would take 
the leg stump, he said, instead of 
the middle. The gendarme’s daisy- 
cutter flashed past his legs. The 
Grim Bird smiled a little, not try¬ 
ing to touch, it. 

Miraculously the score had risen 
to 40 before the misunderstand¬ 
ing which cost them their next 
wicket. For Maxton clumped 
Bonjour towards cover and called 
for a run. Simultaneously the 
two batsmen dashed up the pitch, 
but cover had dashed in as well 
and throsvn down the wicket. 

But it was not Mr. Grimmett 
who was run out. 

^ND so the play continued till the 
next mishap, when Monsieur 
Bonjour look a nice caught-and- 
bowled. 

But Mr. Grimmett was there 
still. . 

He was limping a little now, for 
one of the big gendarme’s fastest 
had struck his ankle before he 
could get his bat down to it. But 
he shook, his head when Bonjour 
suggested a rest. , 

Ah, and here was that turn of 
the wrist with shoulder well for¬ 
ward, which was coming back once 
more after all these long years, to 
flash the ball between cover point 
and mid-off before any of the 
fieldsmen could possibly get their 
hands to it. 


PnE future of British athletics has 
never looked brighter, -In the 
recent Schools Championships, 
George Ellis, 18-year-old Keswick 
schoolboy, set up a new 220-yards 
record ; Anne Pashley, 16-year-old 
Yarmouth sprinter, took the 
Schools 100 yards intermediate 
title, and will soon be challenging 
17-year-old June Foulds for senior 
honours ; and May Cops, 15-year- 
old Brentwood schoolgirl, set up a 
new long-jump record of 17 feet 
2 inches. 

'J'he last of the_ season’s cricket 
benefit matches will begin on 
August II.. John Parker of Surrey 
is taking the game against Middle¬ 
sex, at the Oval ; and Eddie 
Cooper of Worcestershire has the 
match against Lancashire, at 
Worcester. 

Cooper (who comes from Bacup, 
in Lancashire) has played for 
Worcestershire since 1936. An 
opening batsman, he has scored 
well over 12,000 runs. Jack 
Parker, who was born within a 
stonethrow of the Oval and has 
played for Surrey since 1932, has 
scored nearly 13,000 runs and 
taken well over 500 wickets. 

J)!CK Atkinson, 46-year-old Aus¬ 
tralian newsagent, recently 
ran 146 miles in two days. One 
dayhe did 74 miles, and the next 
72 miles. At the end of his run 
he said that he felt “just generally 
tired.” 

Jn a recent cricket match, G. 

Sirett, of Rowland United, did 
two hat-tricks in one over—all 
clean bowled—against the War¬ 
wickshire Regimental Association 
team, who were all out for 3 runs. 
Those 3 runs were byes—for every 
batsman was out for a duck! 


OF MILBOURNE 

And thus it went on, but still 
such a long way .to go ; and mark 
how tired the Grim Bird was grow¬ 
ing, and looking! But mark, as 
well, how silent the crowd had 
become. No chattering and laugh¬ 
ter. Every eye fixed on that 
gallant figure fighting the last of' 
his cricket battles. - 

Could they win? Could France 
win yet? But 130 was upon the 
board before Harrison, the last 
man, made his way to the wicket. 

Mr. Grimmett had managed lo 
get to the other wicket before the 
previous batsman bad been caught, 
and now he had to face four more 
of the gendarme’s deliveries. 

Three of those deliveries he 
played with rigidly straight hat. 
And “Come!” he called from the 
last ball of the gendarme’s over. 

He was facing Bonjour now. 
Ten runs needed. And none of 
them must be singles, for Harrison 
was the worst bat in the team. 
But what did that matter? The 
Grim Bird gathered his flagging 
energy ; three times his bat flashed, 
and three times the ball flashed to 
the boundary to finish the match. 

How much did the crowd care 
about France’s defeat? Not a jot. 
They were too hoarse with cheer¬ 
ing the Grim Bird to mourn th-e 
loss of the “Test Match.” 

In ■ ext week's story the Gallant 
Third retur < to Milbourne. Bat sad 
news awaits them. 


The Children’s Newspaper, August /?, l9Sf 



LiaUORSeE ALLSORTS 



i>< W.D 


SIGNALLING OUTFIT 


CnmpictR witli Lamp, Stand, Morae Key, spare 
filters, Ptc., in inetal case 8i" X 6i" X 8*, 
Easily converted into Spot Lamp. etc. Supplied 
separately, rpare IJnlbs 1/3 each. Batteries 
9cl. extra. I’ost & park. -Sd. ^ — 
Wrife for Free I.ist. 


ClaadeRye 


(Dept C.N ) 


ltd */*■ 

tVorthdouhle 

&99 Fulham Road, London, S.W.O. 
IV DOLLAR TR’AIN SVAMP 


FREE !!! 



Tills woiHicitui siaiiip iroiii Chile 
2/-) AND * - ' - 


... _ ....'i (catalosii/'d 
(iiant stamps from MONACO and 
SAN MARINO V'.-lll bo sent FRBB to all 
applicants for MODERNW'AY APPROVALS. 
Euclfi8#» 2J<1. stamn. iSpprin! Summer tUscoitntO 

MODERNWAY STAMPS (C21), 

41 Waldens Park Road, HorseU, 
Woking. Surrey. 


ET on BRITISH COLONIAL CT 

^ iLU PICTORIALS ^ 

R This grand offer Includes NEW R 

^ISSUES and COMMEMORA-" 
EtIVES from the BRITISH E 

M COLONIES to add interest to _ 
E your collection and is FREE to all £ 
applicants for my DISCOUNT 
Approvals. Send 3d. stamp to : 

, BERNARD) E. SHERWOOD 
(CN6). I M3 PHILIP ROAD. IPSWICH 


SET OF SEVEN LARGE 
TRAIN PICTORIALS FREE! 


The BELGIUM 1935 RAILWAY CENTEN¬ 
ARY SET (Cat. 2 / 6 )—a desirable and scarce 
set is offered FREE to all Approval appli¬ 
cants enclosing 2 .\d. postage. SEND TO¬ 
DAY FOR THIS AMAZING OFFER to 

J. Av PEACHEY 

(T) il Wherstead Road, Ipswich, rSuffolk . 

100 ”STAMPS free” 

A Bumper Packet of mixed stamps 
entirely FREE. Just request our pic¬ 
torial Discount Approvals and enclose 
21d. Postage. 

I GEORGE B. HARRIOTT, 

P.T.S. ( 8 ) 

17 Dipton Avenue, Newcastle-on-Tync, 4 

COLONIAL PACKET 



A Hnc commemorative packet including 
superb map stamp of Pacific .Islands to 
alt asking for Discount Approvals and 
enclosing 3d. stamp. 


R, & E. WILLIAMS (Dept. C,N.)i 
23 Farm Close, Ickeiiham. Mdx. 
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GREAT MARVEL OF A j V/Iiy aircraft 


CLUSTER OF SUNS 


crasii 


Qn any clear night when the sky I 
is dark and without moonlight 
of bright artificial lighting in the 
vicinity, it is possible to perceive 
with the naked eye one of the great 
marvels of oiir Universe. 

The star-map accompanying the 
description of Hercules in the CN 
of July 28, indicates its position by 
a cluster of dots beside M.I3, 
which is its number in the famous 
Catalogue of Messier of what were 
then regarded as mysterious and 
marvellous objects of the heavens. 

This particular marvel may he 
easily found almost a third of the 
way due south from the star Eta 
toward Zeta, They will be found 
in that Trapezium of stars.which is 
so obvious a little to the south o? 
overhead in the evening. 

Messier 13 will appear to the 
eye as a faint misty spot of light, 
or like a hazy star, but of course 
very faint. Glasses should be used 
if possible, when it may appear in 
the same field-of-view as Eta, as a 
tiny ball of misty light v;ith a 
brighter centre. 

35,000 LIGHT YEARS AWAY 

This is one of the farthest 
objects in our Universe that our 
unaided eyes can perceive, for the 
light which now reaches us from 
that distant object has taken about 
35,000 years to get here. 

It is known astronomically as a 
Globular Cluster—that is, a cluster 
of suns—but a telescope of at least 
six inches aperture is needed to 
reveal any of tlie suns individually. 
With higher-powered telescopes 
more, and more are revealed, so 
clustered together that the field-of- 
view becomes filled with them. 

Many of the suns are in various 
colours, and of different magni¬ 
tudes, all scintillating in a marvel¬ 
lous fashion. All are assembled 
in an inexplicable manner and with 
singular orderliness, so that 
although they appear so close to¬ 
gether they remain apart in their 
relative positions from year to 
year. 

The whole is actually in .rapid 
rotation round a central axis. In 


this centre the suns seem so closely 
assembled that they present the 
appearance of a single blaze of 
light through which, here and 
there, individual giant suns can be 
seen glittering. 

The accompanying photograph 
gives some idea of the arrangement 
of these suns and why it is called 
a Globular Cluster. Actually over 



100,000 suns, rnost of them 
larger than our Sun, have been cal¬ 
culated to compose this cluster, 
but only some of the larger ones 
are perceptible in the printed 
picture. 

Upwards of 70 such clusters are 
known, all of them part of our 
Universe, as distinct from the vast 
number of other universes or 
galaxies that extend for many 
millions of light-years’ journey 
throughout unending space. 
"yENLis, the splendid object that 
has for so long adorned the 
evening sky in the west, is now 
passing from view and will soon be 
gone for this year. 

However, a glimpse of her may 
be obtained during next week soon 
after sunset by observers with a 
clear view down to the western 
horizon, when the radiant Venus 
may be seen in all her glory. As 
she is now rapidly coming between 
the Earth and the Sun the thin 
crescent she now presents (which 
may actually be seen through 
powerful binoculars) will vanish by 
September 3. 

Venus will then be at her nearest 
to us and 26,500,000 miles away 
—nearer, in fact, than any other 
planet ever comes. At present 
Venus is about 35,000,000 miles 
distant, so we see how rapidly this 
lovely world is coming between 
the Earth and the Sun. G. F. M. 


ANOTHER RADIO 
WON ! 

In No. 4 of our fortnightly series 
of competitions the Prize Radio 
has been awarded to: 

Helen F. Buchan, 

Overhill, 

Newburgh, Aberdeenshire, 
whose entry was correct and the 
best-written according to age. 

Cricket Bats and Tennis Rackets 
(according to the winner's choice) 
have been awarded to the follow¬ 
ing, whose entries were next in 
order of merit: 

James Hendry, Castle-Douglas ; 
Gwen Dolby, Sheffield ; Muriel 
Vanstone, Okehampton ; Ann 
Thursfield, Ruislip; James Lonie, 
Laurieston. 

The correct solution was: 1, 
Sheep. 2, Rat. 3, Pig. 4, Deer. 
5, Chicken. 6, Cat. 7, Badger. 
8, Cow. 9. Horse.' 10, Rabbit. 
11, Duck. 12, Dog. • 

Look out for another C N 
Competition ne.xt week, with more 
grand prizes to be won! 


VACITM CIMAER’S .IlBllEE 

It is just fifty years since the 
vacuum cleaner was invented by 
Mr. H. Cecil Booth, a young 
engineer whose work included the 
famous great wheel at Blackpool, 
as.well as similar machinery at the 
Earls Court Exhibition, Paris, and 
Vienna. 

Hjs cleaner had a power-driven 
vacuum pump—both petrol and 
electric motors were tried—and 
was housed in a van which was 
taken to any house where clean¬ 
ing was to be done. The dust and 
dirt from jnside the house were 
drawn through long pipes in a 
similar way to that used by 
modern chimney sweepers. 

Mr. Booth’s invention soon 
became recognised as superior to 
old methods of sweeping. The 
blue throne carpets in Westmin¬ 
ster Abbey were vacuum-cleaned 
for the coronation of King Edward 
VII in 1902, and demonstrations 
were commanded by the King and 
Queen at Buckingham Palace. 


The latest statistics concerning 
aircraft accidents in this country 
show that about 40 per cent of all 
the accidents in a year arc due to 
“ pilot error.” 

Engine failure accounts for 
about seven per cent of the cases, 
and structural or mechanical de¬ 
fects 15 per cent. In nearly one- 
third of the accidents it was im¬ 
possible to determine the true 
cause. 

Accident analysis figures are 
very important to aircraft de¬ 
signers, and all those concerned 
with flying and the operation of 
civil aircraft. When the cause of 
an accident is known every effort 
can be made to guard against 
further repetition. 

The Accidents Investigation 
Branch of the Air Ministry deals 
with all accidents to Service air¬ 
craft, and the Air Registration 
Board takes over the responsibility 
v.'here civil aircraft are involved. 
There is a close link between the 

tW'O. 

WHERE ACCIDENTS OCCUR 

A study of the latest figures 
shows that just over one-third of 
all aircraft accidents occur en 
route, and a similar number during 
the various stages of. approach 
and landing. Very few accidents 
occur during the take-off run, but 
slightly more during the period of 
initial climb. 

There were actuall^ more acci¬ 
dents involving aircraft which were 
stationary on the ground than 
occurred during take-off. 

Despite the fact that aircraft 
accidents attract considerable 
publicity, air travel by regular air¬ 
lines is very safe. 

Reckoned on average, a passen¬ 
ger can expect to travel 60 million 
miles by air before being involved 
in a fatal accident—which, of 
course, is considerably less risk 
than that taken when travelling by 
motor vehicle. 


STAMP NEWS 

Austria has issued a handsome 
stamp to mark the Boy Scouts’ 
7th World Jamboree at Bad Ischl. 
The design is in dark green, 
orange, and red, and includes the 
Boy Scout badge, 

SET of eight stamps will be 
issued on August 14 to com¬ 
memorate the fourth anniversary 
of the foundation of Pakistan. 

'Phe painter Negulici, who died 
too years ago, is honoured on 
the latest stamp issued by 
Rumania,- the land of his birth. 

^ew stamps for current use are 
planned for Sudar and Western 
Samoa. 


YOUNG QUIZ—Answers 

1 Chess. 

2 Faultless. 

3 The Walrus, in Through the Look¬ 

ing-glass. 

4 Benjamin Britten. 

5 John Dawkins, in Dickens’s Oliver 

Twist. 

6 At last census : 41,147,938. 

7 Empire State Building in New York. 

8 Instrument used to mark musical 

time. 



HANDLEY PAGE HASTINGS 

Royal Air Force Transport 
Command's latest aircraft. 
Crew of 5. and capacity for 50 
troops. Can also be used as air 
ambulance, glider lug, supply 
dropper, or for weather re¬ 
connaissance. Four 1675 h.p. 
Bristol Hercules engines. Maxi¬ 
mum speed: 351 m.p.h. Range: 
2.000 miles. Wing span 113 ft. 


Tiiere niiiy bo 5Q lives depending on the 
brains and sLill of the men who fly and main-_ 
tain this aircraft, so naturally they must be 
pretty smart. That’s why the Royal Air Force 
is always on the look-out for suitable boys to 
join their Apprenticeship Scheme. These 
toys get a flying start to a thrilling career at 
one of the R.A.F.'s fine residential schools, 
without cost to their parents and with good 
pr^y to spend. In this way the R.A.P, gives 
thenir the right kind of start for their future 
as key men In the finest air force In the world. 


There’s a place for YOU in the R.A.F. 


If you ere oxer 14 lliis coupon brings you free a sG-page illustrated book about 
thrilling careers in the H.A.F, If you are 12 to 14 it brings you full details about the 



TO: r.ov.'iL AIR For.cn (c.s.SSa). vtctohy hou.se. londox, w.c,2. 



DATE OF BIRTH_ 



LADIES’ BRAND-NEWj BROWN OR 

BLACK ARMY AND WRENS 

SHOESel%3l8'9 


7, 7i. 



Strc»gest, Biuarlcst, most com- 
fortable shoe over made. Finest 
nxiality grained leather uppers. 
'Lace.iip st.vle, solid leather 
solos. Brown : 2J, 3, 3J, 4, 4i, 

Black: 2—6 (half sizes). 

PNEUMATIC 

AIR 

CUSHIONS 

96 sq. ins. 

Air cushion, folds op for the pocket, inflated 
in a few seconds, uiahiuii; hardest form or 
seat comfortable and soft. For holidays, 
motoriste. invalids or office use. 3 for 15/*. 
Post free. 



EX-MINISTRY BRAND NEW^ IQ/jj 

"Army Grey Servicei^y^ 

SHIRTS 

Popular Service grey 
military shirts. Strong 
absorbing material. Smart 
collar attached, long sleeves, reinforced cuffs, 
under arms and yoke. AU slacs up to 17 in. 
(live neck size. Guaranteed luu^hrinkable. 
3 for 30/-. Post free. 

CAMPiNa 1/6 per week. Ail in II.1.HS- 
TRATBD PREB BOOKLET. Tents, 
camping equipment, tennis racquets, 
cameras, binoculars, etc. If you have 
never been camping before, all the more 
need for you to enjoy healthy, carefree holi¬ 
days. Call and see us if you can. 




HBADQUARTBR & GBKBRAL ST7PPLIBS. LTD. (Dept. CK45), 196-200 Cold- 
harbour Lane, Loughborough June., London. S.E.5. Open all Sat, Closed I p.m. Wed. 

!!!! 1/6 for 3d.!!!! 52 PAGE BOOK on 

MG GEORGE VI BRITISH EMPIRE STAMPS 

This wonderful volume, con¬ 
taining 52 pages (size S’ x 71"), 
several hundred stories and 164 
illustrations, is brilliantly 
written and printed on fine art 
paper. It describes collectors’ 
most popular group of stamps, 
BRITISH EMPIRE ISSUES 
OF THE PRESENT KING’S 
REIGN. The designs and the 
stories behind each stamp are 
vividly portrayed; it enables 
collectors to visualise quickly 
historical, commercial and 
geographical facts depicted on 
Colonial stamps. This valuable 
handbook is ABSOLUTELY 
ESSENTIAL TO ALL 
PHILATELISTS. Originally 
published at 1/6, it is YOURS 
for only 3d. !! Just ask to SEE 
our Approvals (you are under 
no obligation to purchase any¬ 
thing !), and enclose 3d., plus 
3d. for postage (6d. in stamps). 
You will be ABSOLUTELY 
DELIGHTED with this book, 
and we guarantee complete 
satisfaction! 

PIIIUTELIC SERVICES 

{Dept. CN.62), • 

Eastrington, Goole, Yorks. 
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JACKO AND CHIMP GET A LATE LUNCH 


r.'ia Childicn’s Newspaper, August II, I9SI 


SKIMMING THROUGH 

J^iTTLE Kathleen was to go to a 
fancy dress ball, and she and 
her mother were discussing her 
costume. 

“Can I Ro as a milkmaid?” 
asked Kathleen. 

“You are a little small for a 
milkmaid,” said Mummie. 

“Well, 1 could go as a con-- 
densed milkmaid.” 

RIDDLE-MY-NAME 
Jn chip, not in fish ; 

In hope, not in wish ; 

In thin, not in thick ; 

In span and in spick; 

In trim and in smart; 

In wagon and cart; 

In feign, and pretend ; 

In clash, not in blend ; 

In give and in take— 

A girl or a lake. 

Answer next week 



A 


How’s that! 

SOLID young batsman named 


Lawler 

IKas known as a firsl-class stone- 
waller. 

His opponents agreed 
That what such players need 
Is a hat which is very much 
smaller. 


HEALTH CURE 

'■£'he doctor had just finished 
examining a new patient. ' 
“Well, you are very much run 
down,” he said. “A sea trip would 
do you a lot of good. Can you 
manage it?” 

“Oh, yes,” said the patient. 
“I’ve just landed from South 
America, and next v;eek I am off 
to the West Indies—I’m a sailor.” 


-BEDTIME CORNER- 


Tale of a donkey 


think of 
that?” asked Sheila, 
proudly showing her drawing to 
her twin brother Peter. 

Peter looked at the drawing 
carefully. “What is it?” he 
asked. , ' . . 

“It’s a cat,” said Sheila in¬ 
dignantly. 

“ Doesn’t look like a cat to 
me,” said Peter. “It hasn’t got 
a tail.” . 

And he remained uncon¬ 
vinced until Daddie explained 
that certain cats from the Isle 
of Man, known as Manx cats, 
had no tails. 

The following day Peter and 
Sheila went to their friend 
John's party. After tea they 
pliiycd games ; then it was sug¬ 


gested they played a game 
■called The, Donkey’s Tail. 

“Someone draws a donkey 
without a tail.” explained John. 
“Then a tail is cut out, and a 
blindfolded player has to try to 
stick the tail' oh the proper 
place.” 

“Why, that’s a Manx 
donkey!” exclaimed Peter. 
“Sheila can drav/ those.” 

Then John’s Mumrnie ex-, 
plained that although cats with¬ 
out tails were called Manx'cats, 
donkeys without tails ,were not 
called Manx donkeys. ■ • 

But whether it was called a 
Manx-donkey or not* all thc- 
children agreed that- Sheila's 
drawing was jolly good. - 


JUMBLED FLOWERS 



J^ACH of the petals on this 
flow'er has the name of 
a flower on it, but they have 
been jumbled up. Can you 
find the narhes? 

■dnsjDung ‘jaao/j 
'snooj;^ ‘tfstivj 

*9AO/SXOJ *pjOtiUO[‘\[ *3SOJUnjJ 

'Ipqanjg ‘/{rf 'vdj jdoms ‘dtjSMoj 
‘A'SWQ "ppoj^OQ ‘aitoiuduy ‘d’jrtj. 


Seaside story 

\Ye built a castle on the,sand. 
It was Eo big and looked 
so grand! 

We made a garden all around 
With shells and seaweed - that 
we'd found. 

Then we we.nt in to have our 
tea. ' 

When we came back the cruel 
sea 

Had come much nearer, sad to 
say, 

And washed our castle right 
away. 

A PRAYER 

O Lord, liiakc us kindly in 
thoiight, gentle in word, gener¬ 
ous in deed. Teach ns that it 
is better to give than receive; 
better to forget ourselves than 
to put ourselves forward: 
better to minister than to be 
ministered unto. 



, COUNTRYSIDE FLOWERS 

Honeysuckle, or woodbine, 
j needs little description ; clumps 
,of these beautiful blossoms grow¬ 
ing high amidst a tangle of haw¬ 
thorn are a 
common 
sight. The 
sweet scent 
often denotes 
their presence 
long before 
the eye dis¬ 
covers their 
yellow and 
white beauty.’ 

Rich in nectar. Honeysuckle is a 
favourite with insects. The leaves, 
which grow in pairs opposite each 
other, are egg-shaped and appear 
.very early in the year. Many 
insects in their larval stale feed 
upon these leaves. The white 
admiral butterfly and the broad- 
; bordered hawk-moth are examples. 

RIDDLE IN RHYME 
Mv voice is shrill and often 
heard. 

Though 1 am seldom seen. 

And yet I am a common sight 
On many a village green. 

Answer next y.-eck 




lit 

- CHAL\ QUIZ 

Can you find the answers? They 
are linked together, the last two 
letters of the first clue being the 
first two letters of the second, and 
■ so on. 

1. Most famous of all English 
cricketers (1848-1915), one of 
family of five boys and four girls 
who were all taught the game by 
their father. 

2. Italian goldsmith, sculptor, 
and musician (1500-1571); his 
autobiography gives a lively pic¬ 
ture of the spendours and .squalors 
of Renaissance Italy. 

3. The largest (but not the 
highest) waterfall in the world ; the 
rock edge at one point is being 
worn away at the rate of five feet 
a year. 

4. .English explorer, courtier, 
and writer (1552-1618); favourite 
of Elizabeth, but thrown into 
prison by James I.; released to lead 
expedition to South America; be- 

' headed when this failed. 

Answer next week 







Crossword Puzzle 

READING ACROSS. 1 Ruler 
of Persia. 4 Mud. 8 Schemed. 10 
Dry. 11.. Note- of octave. 12, 
Material. i4 Confess. 16 Devoured. 
18 Blit; 19 Useful possession. 21 
Request. 23 Italian for Yes. 24 
Peal. 26 Clearer. 28 Scottish for 
since. 29 Compass point. 

READING DOWN. 1 Pole. 2 
Modifies. 3 Pronoun. 4 Midship¬ 
man (abbrev.). 5 Present indi¬ 
cative of be. 6 Transmits. 7 Pre¬ 
pare copy. 9 By way of. 13 With¬ 
out difficulty. 15 Scanty. 17 
Weird. 19 Snakes. 20 Metal. 22 
Unite. 25 Fresh. 27 Indefinite 
article. Answer rest werk 


1 


2 

3 


4 

5 

6 

7 



a 


9 







10 





li 


12 ■ 

P 



M- 


!5 




16 


17 


18 




19 




20 


21 


22 

23 



24 


25 




26 


27 







28 





29 





l.et’s find a dosorled part of the beach today,” said Jacko. “ We’ll build 
a sand caslle big enough to picnic in 1 ” And so they set to work. “Phew! 
I’m ready for lunch now,’-’-said Chimp as they patted'the last bump into 
place. Bill no sooner bad they opened the hamper than they were sur¬ 
rounded by a number of crabs, also ready for lunch. Jacko and Chimp 
fought valiantly, defending their castle to the last, but half an hour later 
they were only too 'glad to have their picnic on the crowded pier ! 


IN A NUTSHELL 

Here is on extract from a book 
written in English and published 
in Brazil. 

“'J'he American sellsman is typic¬ 
ally of an energy which is to 
admire in the warmth of tlie 
tropics. Of a youthfuliiess gencr- 
- ally he breathes lively and walks 
springly, searching his customer 
loyally for the firm. his. Yet under 
ihe breast of the American sells¬ 
man beats the heart warmness, 
therefore lets us give greeting 
smiles with two hands open to him, 
crying welcome to Brazil, Mister.” 

No neeil to xvorrv 
“W»v do you keep looking 
round?” said a man dining 
in a restaurant. 

“1 am keeping an eye on my 
coal,” said the other. 

“Ridiculous!” snorted the man. 
“I dine here every day, and you 
don’t see me keep looking round.” 

“ Perhaps not; but your coat 
went ten minutes ago.”- 


FARMER GRAY EXPLAINS 

HIDDEN LOBSTERS. “There 
it is again,” cried Ann. The 
children held, their breath and 
listened. From a deep fissure in 
the rocks, beneath a canopy of 
seaweed, came an odd clicking 
sound. “It sounds like knitting 
needles clicking ; what on earth is 
it?” Don said. 

“It was a lobster,” chuckled 
Farmer Gray, in reply to Don’s 
inquiries. “The sound is made by 
a fan, the action of which causes 
water to flow over the lobster’s 
gills.” 

“We saw a lobster swimming in 
a pool!” excihim.ed Ann. “Per¬ 
haps it was the very one we 
heard." 

LAST WEEK’S ANSWERS 

Enigma. Bank 
A Loliday puzzle. Prawn 
Giain Quiz. Qurliec, Echo, Holst, stickleback . 

j *'™| Squars deal. Tlila diagram 

1 “"^ show4 how the four matchej 

I were inovocl to make the three 
I squares 
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